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I have been asked to give an account of what we do with our students at the 
Cooperative School for Student Teachers in the way of “‘social studies.’’ This 
school was organized some four years ago by a group of experimental schools in 
order to try out a curriculum of experience on an adult level with the specific aim 
of obtaining better trained teachers for so-called (and offensively called) pro- 
gressive schools. Like every other endeavor, this attempt of ours to orient future 
teachers in the human world in which they live can be understood only in its 
setting. The setting in this case is both the world of human relations, which of 
course means our conception of the world, and the kind of school for which we 
are preparing these teachers, which means our conception of education. The 
schools that organized this Codperative School for Student Teachers share atti- 
tudes towards the educational process and the relation of schools to society which 
distinguish them from traditional schools and which are the controlling factors in 
their building of a curriculum whether for children or for our student-teachers. It 
is hardly necessary to remark that a preliminary paragraph for the world and an- 
other for education will not exhaust these subjects! But they may help the casual 
reader to ally our small experiment with larger movements of current thinking 
and thus suggest to him implications beyond the scope of this statement. 

In a general way, then, we think of “‘social,’’ that overworked word of 
myriad meanings, with an ethnological slant. We think of our student-teachers, 
our children and ourselves, all as products of the American culture of the twenti- 
eth century, though some of us probably carry intact the culture of the late nine- 
teenth. By culture we mean, of course, that total complex of habits of behaving 
and thinking which characterizes the way Americans work, play, and pass judg- 
ments on the external environment and on human behavior. It is comparatively 
easy to make a detached (though perhaps not an understanding) survey of an 
alien primitive culture, found, say, on a remote island in the Pacific; compara- 
tively easy to see how the physical environment which these primitive peoples 
found around them has determined their method of meeting their basic needs 
of food, shelter, and transportation; comparatively easy to label their concep- 
tions of God, of art, of government, of right and wrong, as magic or taboos, 
fetishes or superstitions. It is even comparatively easy to trace how work habits 
such as, for instance, the mortar and pestle complex, or ideologies such as, 
for instance, sun worship came into being; that is, to find out whether those 
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habits and ideas evolved through action on the spot or were introduced 
through neighbors. Fortunately, ethnology cut its eye teeth on primitive and 
distant peoples where the ethnologists were sufficiently free from emotional 
ties to view a culture in its manifold aspects as an objective phenomenon of 
human behavior with characteristic ways of growing and persisting, brought about 
by definite conditioning forces; in other words, as a relative affair in a stage of 
growth. But unfortunately, for our present purposes, ethnology has spent much 
less effort in trying to see our modern culture scientifically as an objective 
phenomenon, it has been less sensitive in recognizing how regional environment 
has conditioned habits of work and thought and even less successful in labelling 
the twentieth-century American magic, taboos, fetishes, and superstitions. Its 
wisdom teeth have hardly erupted! 

A few economists, sociologists, and educators have viewed us with this large 
cultural vision. Thorstein Veblen, for instance, took this ethnological point of 
view when he analyzed the culture around him as a complex of work habits 
brought about by the industrial use of machinery which function alongside of 
an ideology clarified and stated when the individual worker still dominated our 
work patterns. Emotionally, we still respond to the eighteenth-century slogans 
of “‘self-help, equal opportunity, and free bargaining” upon which our laws are 
based, though our work habits both in industry and business are dominated by 
mass production which me'es it impossible for most individuals to help them- 
selves, to have equal opportunity or to bargain freely. John Dewey, to quote 
only from one of his recent utterances, evidences this large cultural vision. ‘"The 
assumption is—or was—that we are living in a free economic society in which 
every individual has an equal chance to exercise his initiative and his other abil- 
ities, and that the legal and political order is designed and calculated to further 
this equal liberty on the part of all individuals. No grosser myth ever received 
general currency.’"' But the vast majority of Americans continue to accept as 
absolute and final the standards and interpretations of their group—their family, 
clan, occupation, nation or culture—in matters of art, social relations, of right 
and wrong, even of the way the physical world behaves. The protection given 
by a group and the comfort of sharing infallibility make hard going for the 
concept that our culture is relative, is a stage, is conditioned, that it may contain 
inconsistencies or lags. Departures from traditional thinking are pronounced 
crazy, disloyal, red or irreverent according to the slant of the group passing judg- 
ment. Our children, our student-teachers, and (except for momentary visions) 
we ourselves are subject to this illusion that we have inherited the true, the good 
and the beautiful. The other fellow is still the “‘barbarian.’’ This general ethno- 
logical view of culture is our conception of the human aspect of “the world’ in 
which our student-teachers find themselves and of which they should at least be- 
gin a detached scrutiny. 


* John Dewey, “Can Education Share in Social Reconstruction?” The Social Frontier, 1 (Oc- 
tober, 1934), 11. 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION 


What, then, do we mean by “‘social education’? In the widest sense this is 
a tautological expression. That all education is social in its implications is more 
or less implicit in our conception that a curriculum should provide an integrated 
and integrating experience which is something quite different from a series of 
episodes. Growth takes place as a whole. And it does not take place in a vacuum. 
This conception which has been a basic consideration of experimental schools 
in planning the curriculum for children in the grades is also basic in our curric- 
ulum for student-teachers. The curriculum is simply a big name for the setting 
provided by the school for the total growth of its students. In a narrower sense 
social education may mean the setting provided by the school for growth in 
regard to organized human relations and institutions which condition the individ- 
ual and which he in turn conditions by his reaction. Although it is the setting for 
this concrete social education that we wish to discuss in detail, it seems necessary 
first to show how our general educational approach is expressed in the total 
curriculum for our student-teachers. 

The learning process seems to us essentially the same for babies, for children, 
and for teachers. Thinking at any age seems to us a discovery of relationships 
whether the discovery by a one-year-old that he cannot reach an object farther 
away than the length of his arm, or that by a seven-year-old that in cities where 
many people use the streets one is apt to find streets above (elevated) and streets 
below (subway); or that by a Methuselah that he himself is a product of his cul- 
ture and thus his social standards may be based on inherited beliefs inappropriate 
though unchallenged. The accumulation and use of already discovered relation- 
ships is probably a satisfactory measure of maturity. Indeed by “maturity levels” 
we mean the stages in the discovery and use of relationships. 

Believing this, we conceive that the chief job of a school is to provide strategic 
situations for discovering significant relationships and for using them. These two 
aspects, discovery or ‘‘intake’’ and use or “‘outgo,” we believe necessary for a truly 
educational experience. This conception of learning throws two responsibilities 
upon the school which have not traditionally been acknowledged. The first is 
a finer understanding of intake and outgo possibilities for different stages of 
maturity and the second is a finer understanding leading to the use of the environ- 
ment both physical and human. In short, the present-day teacher must deal 
with the psychology of his students and with the culture or human geography 
or whatever we wish to call the world medium in which we all live; and, above 
all, with the relationship between the two. 

How is this relationship between the students and the world medium met by 
teachers in the nursery, the grades, in high schools, normal schools and colleges? 
Experimental schools have worked out a curriculum of experiences, educational 
by my definition, for children from eighteen months through the grades with 
some scattered experiments in high schools and colleges. A curriculum of expe- 
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rience means one in which intake is based upon exploring a situation — an 
environment or problem—through muscles, trips, microscopes, source materials, 
or through any other tool capable of being used scientifically for the discovery 
of relationships; a curriculum in which outgo, as play, art, scientific findings or 
any form of expressive organized thought, follows and completes the experiences. 
There is neither space nor, probably, need for a description of such schools. Suffice 
it to say that the study and use of environment begins for the youngest children 
inside the home; extends to the work habits of the immediate community—mar- 
kets, stores, traffic, trains, water supply, telephone, factories or farms as the 
case may be—a geographic approach to production, distribution and consumption; 
extends later to past and to distant environments which are brought to children 
as far as possible through source materials. In all of this environmental explora- 
tion, a vital portion of the job of finding the relations inherent in the material 
(which is the job of thinking) remains with the children. As they approach 
adolescence children shift the emphasis of their interests from the work processes 
to the workers, not merely ‘“‘how’’ but “what price’’ industry or business. They 
begin to scrutinize the ideology of their own family group, of their church, their 
race, their nation and, often with appalling directness, to match the practical 
work processes with the theoretical principles of our laws and standards of right 
and wrong. In other words, our mores, our culture, which is really the social 
environment, jumps into consciousness. Our student-teachers though most of 
them are college graduates can be roughly groped with high-school students in 
the already discovered relationships regarding our culture, as indeed can most 
teachers and adults. To meet this situation according to our educational prin- 
ciples, we must provide experiences which will let them ‘‘take in” (make dis- 
coveries about) the world from the angle of “the other fellow’’; that is, through 
groups whose place in the cultural mechanism is different from their own and 
let them express these discoveries in some overt way. Can this be done? 

Here I do not wish to be sidetracked to the question of indoctrination which 
has recently produced so many words and perhaps a few ideas. We recognize that 
a certain degree of projection of the teacher upon the student is inherent in the 
teaching process. In all our school situations and set-up, we take the responsi- 
bility of selection. Further, we take the responsibility of helping the children or 
student-teachers to discover the significant relations (accent on the discovery) : 
and also to act upon their discoveries, though we do not dictate the exact form 
the action shall take. Without such responsibility there would be no genuine 
school. The skill comes in the selection of strategic situations that lead to signi- 
ficant discoveries, whether the discoveries have to do with the origin and routing 
of turnips or the origin and routing of the belief in the sanctity of private prop- 
erty. And either discovery must be used in some way. Can we place our student- 
teachers in situations that will allow the learning process to take place so that 
they can make at least the first moves towards understanding the workings of a 
current culture: not only the objective processes by which it functions, but the 
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no less powerful ideologies that control or permit this functioning? This is our 
problem. 

Obviously, from our point of view, the maturity level of our students (the 
relationships already discovered and used) is a basic consideration. Indeed the 
chief impulse towards starting our experimental training school was the painful 
realization that teachers trained along the traditional lines exhibited typical im- 
maturities which practically made it necessary to train them after they got into the 
classrooms. To name the most outstanding lacks: as individuals, few had ex- 
perimented with raw materials in the “‘arts’—they were critics rather than 
creators; few were active observers of the surrounding community work patterns 
—they were more receptive to information gathered by others and presented 
through books than to that gathered through their own senses and muscles from 
the work world of roads, houses, industry, and business around them; few of 
them glimpsed cultural trends and still fewer—oh how few!—had had social 
experiences wide enough and deep enough to recognize ‘‘clan thinking’ in their 
friends or in themselves. Our experiment, then, in preparing future teachers for 
their jobs includes, over and above the recognized task of teaching classroom 
techniques, the giving of an integrated and integrating experience and the op- 
portunity to take in and to give out, to understand and react to current cultural 
patterns. We have attacked the problem knowing our attempts to be superficial 
and crude but believing active experimentation will get us further than mere 
talk. 

BUILDING A CURRICULUM 

The bulk of the student-teachers’ time and their major experience is in the 
classrooms with children. Each student is assigned to one of our ‘‘coOperating 
schools.’ These schools are independently financed and managed but share, as 
I have said, fundamental beliefs regarding education. It would be simpler to 
have a single school. We feel, however, that we are less open to the narrowness 
and smugness of a single group psychology if we work through schools having 
differences in the personalities of the directors and staff, differences in community 
patterns—city, suburban and rural—differences in economic and social back- 
grounds of the parents. These differences form a basis for lively discussions 
among the students who assemble as a group at Bank Street from Thursday after- 
noon to Saturday noon. In these week-ends at Bank Street the student-teachers 
have work organized on an adult level, some of which does not carry over directly 
into classroom work with children. That is, we aim directly at affecting their 
attack on life as well as at giving them efficient teaching techniques. Different 
staff members conduct the seminars or studios which we call courses. But the 
curriculum is planned as a single course, various parts of which different people 
carry out. The students’ classroom work with children plays the integrating rdle 
of a “‘central activity.”” The week-end work at Bank Street illumines this central 
experience and also widens the reach of individual experiences. 

In general the “intake” courses are conducted through seminars based (1) 
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on field or laboratory work in the external world under the headings, environ- 
ment and science, (2) on behavior records, which they make of children, which 
lead to a better understanding of the data on child development, and (3) on their 
observations of their own and of children’s behavior which lead to discussions 
of interests, ambitions, personal relationships, capacities, joys, fears under the 
limber heading, the growth of personality, discussions which are directed toward 
an awareness of the conditioning forces and the increase in powers of action that 
may result from a recognition of basic motivation. The art courses (“‘outgo’”’). 
allow the students to experiment directly with color (painting), form (clay and 
drawing), movement (dance and dramatics), and an experimental attitude is 
taken in language and music—art media more difficult to think of as undictated. 
What happens inside the students we consider more important than the quality 
of their products. We are eager to have the student-teachers apply their experi- 
ences directly to the curriculum for children where it seems natural, but we do not 
force a surface correlation. The curriculum courses for younger and older chil- 
dren run throughout the year. At the end of the year each student applies all her 
thinking to the building of a curriculum for a given age in a given locality. Chil- 
dren and their maturity levels, appropriate experiences drawn from the local 
community or the wider environment of work habits or social relations, their own 
place as teachers—all of these lines along which they have themselves been ex- 
perimenting—culminate in the building of a curriculum for a group of children. 

This is the general curriculum setting for our student-teachers. I should like 
to attempt a more detailed description of that portion of the work which concerns 
the students’ contact with our culture in the course upon environment. 

We begin with the most objective aspect of our culture—community patterns 
of work. It is amazing how little twenty-three years of living and a college edu- 
cation do toward building up a conception of a community pattern, how little 
they contribute to the understanding of the most commonplace details of the 
environment. We have worked out a series of situations for practice in field work 
so simple that we call them five-finger exercises. The students are asked to 
stand for fifteen minutes on some road (street, harbor, rail or airway) and 
record all that they can which is connected with the road. They are asked to 
make no interpretations as they record. Later at home, they interpret their records 
freely through their past experiences or information. But nothing must be in- 
cluded that did not begin in a concrete observation of the road. 

From these first records which are amazingly diverse most students make two 
discoveries. The first is that what each individual finds in the environment de- 
pends as much upon what he brings to it as upon what the environment objectively 
holds. This is a significant discovery for future teachers who must know what 
a three-year-old, a seven or a thirteen-year-old brings to the same objective en- 
vironment. It is also revealing to them and to us to see what they brought and 
what they did not bring to the road. This constitutes a second discovery. These 
first records show how few of our students bring a functional interpretation or 
even a relatively objective attitude. The first associations are tremendously 
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weighted by the personal. Usually there is a smattering of sense and motor im- 
pressions, though the artist in college graduates is pretty well in abeyance. What 
interpretations appear generally show marked social interest but very seldom 
any suggestion that the functioning is conditioned by anything, either physical, 
geographic or psychological factors. Indeed, the function of the road is only 
dimly glimpsed. The students observe that autos and trucks go by on the surface 
but seldom notice indications of where they are coming from or where they are 
going or press inquiries as to why they have chosen this routing. Under-the-street 
activity, such a tremendous part of the city pattern, is commonly overlooked. This 
field work is followed by trips to harbor, railroads, streets, etc., where the func- 
tioning of city roads is evident. And much relevant source material is placed at 
their disposal. 

Then follows a similar exercise exploring a house (in geographic sense of 
a building) leading to the discovery of the relation of house to road, the de- 
pendence of the 1935 city shelter on ‘‘city houskeeping,” and the length of 
historic lag in the modern functioning of both house and road. Trips to buildings 
under construction, to characteristic city shelters, and more source material fol- 
low this exercise. 

Another field-work assignment deals with food: the following of a concrete 
food from table to source, tracing it back by first-hand inquiry as far as possible, 
the particular vehicle that delivered it, the particular grocery, jobber, market, train 
or boat, back to the earth. With this exercise the students are asked to list or 
chart all natural elements which contributed to the growing, routing, and 
preparation of this food and the types of workers, direct and indirect, who were 
involved. Gradually the community becomes a growing evolving phenomenon 
with elaborately interrelated work basically conditioned by the physical environ- 
ment. After this each student on the basis of field work or source material tries 
to make a chart of the community pattern in which her school is located with the 
emphasis on the processes, the functioning of the work patterns. We then try 
to extend our environmental observation to a foreign country like Russia and 
from available source material, geographic and historic, try to determine what 
would be some of the chief economic and social problems. It is surprising how 
many of the practical aspects of the Five-Year Plan develop in a single dis- 
cussion starting from natural physical conditions and inherited mores. The class 
also tries to view the United States regionally on a national scale. This year they 
attempted to make a plan for the farmers of the United States and then considered 
Secretary Wallace’s plan. We were left with the sense that national planning 
was necessary; that we could hardly be literate about such planning without more 
images and without better tools for making vicarious experiences real. 


LEARNING THROUGH EXPERIENCE 


In the Spring vacation we are going to try a “trip” on an extended scale. 
The whole group is going to the subsistence homestead at Reedsville where one 
of our staff members is in charge of the Nursery School. We are going down a 
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on field or laboratory work in the external world under the headings, environ- 
ment and science, (2) on behavior records, which they make of children, which 
lead to a better understanding of the data on child development, and (3) on their 
observations of their own and of children’s behavior which lead to discussions 
of interests, ambitions, personal relationships, capacities, joys, fears under the 
limber heading, the growth of personality, discussions which are directed toward 
an awareness of the conditioning forces and the increase in powers of action that 
may result from a recognition of basic motivation. The art courses (‘‘outgo’’). 
allow the students to experiment directly with color (painting), form (clay and 
drawing), movement (dance and dramatics), and an experimental attitude is 
taken in language and music—art media more difficult to think of as undictated. 
What happens inside the students we consider more important than the quality 
of their products. We are eager to have the student-teachers apply their experi- 
ences directly to the curriculum for children where it seems natural, but we do not 
force a surface correlation. The curriculum courses for younger and older chil- 
dren run throughout the year. At the end of the year each student applies all her 
thinking to the building of a curriculum for a given age in a given locality. Chil- 
dren and their maturity levels, appropriate experiences drawn from the local 
community or the wider environment of work habits or social relations, their own 
place as teachers—all of these lines along which they have themselves been ex- 
perimenting—culminate in the building of a curriculum for a group of children. 

This is the general curriculum setting for our student-teachers. I should like 
to attempt a more detailed description of that portion of the work which concerns 
the students’ contact with our culture in the course upon environment. 

We begin with the most objective aspect of our culture—community patterns 
of work. It is amazing how little twenty-three years of living and a college edu- 
cation do toward building up a conception of a community pattern, how little 
they contribute to the understanding of the most commonplace details of the 
environment. We have worked out a series of situations for practice in field work 
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stand for fifteen minutes on some road (street, harbor, rail or airway) and 
record all that they can which is connected with the road. They are asked to 
make no interpretations as they record. Later at home, they interpret their records 
freely through their past experiences or information. But nothing must be in- 
cluded that did not begin in a concrete observation of the road. 

From these first records which are amazingly diverse most students make two 
discoveries. The first is that what each individual finds in the environment de- 
pends as much upon what he brings to it as upon what the environment objectively 
holds. This is a significant discovery for future teachers who must know what 
a three-year-old, a seven or a thirteen-year-old brings to the same objective en- 
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weighted by the personal. Usually there is a smattering of sense and motor im- 
pressions, though the artist in college graduates is pretty well in abeyance. What 
interpretations appear generally show marked social interest but very seldom 
any suggestion that the functioning is conditioned by anything, either physical, 
geographic or psychological factors. Indeed, the function of the road is only 
dimly glimpsed. The students observe that autos and trucks go by on the surface 
but seldom notice indications of where they are coming from or where they are 
going or press inquiries as to why they have chosen this routing. Under-the-street 
activity, such a tremendous part of the city pattern, is commonly overlooked. This 
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tioning of city roads is evident. And much relevant source material is placed at 
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food from table to source, tracing it back by first-hand inquiry as far as possible, 
the particular vehicle that delivered it, the particular grocery, jobber, market, train 
or boat, back to the earth. With this exercise the students are asked to list or 
chart all natural elements which contributed to the growing, routing, and 
preparation of this food and the types of workers, direct and indirect, who were 
involved. Gradually the community becomes a growing evolving phenomenon 
with elaborately interrelated work basically conditioned by the physical environ- 
ment. After this each student on the basis of field work or source material tries 
to make a chart of the community pattern in which her school is located with the 
emphasis on the processes, the functioning of the work patterns. We then try 
to extend our environmental observation to a foreign country like Russia and 
from available source material, geographic and historic, try to determine what 
would be some of the chief economic and social problems. It is surprising how 
many of the practical aspects of the Five-Year Plan develop in a single dis- 
cussion starting from natural physical conditions and inherited mores. The class 
also tries to view the United States regionally on a national scale. This year they 
attempted to make a plan for the farmers of the United States and then considered 
Secretary Wallace’s plan. We were left with the sense that national planning 
was necessary; that we could hardly be literate about such planning without more 
images and without better tools for making vicarious experiences real. 
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of our staff members is in charge of the Nursery School. We are going down a 
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coal mine on the way. We shall be two days at the homestead to which the miners 
and their families have been moved, two days with the County Relief Administra- 
tor in the area of abandoned mines, and two days in Washington where the 
various initials pull the strings that make the homestead and other government 
undertakings go. We regard this trip as an experiment in more extended environ- 
mental exploration. Particularly we wonder if it may throw light on the more 
difficult problem of exploring the social environment. 

It is comparatively easy to get the students into first-hand contact with the 
strategic work situations and most of them do discover significant relations in the 
objective functioning work patterns of our culture. At best, however, this reveals 
how our culture functions, not what it means to the human beings who live 
and work and have their being in this cultural pattern. Trips reveal more about 
processes than they do or can about human lives. Besides, a machine, a market, a 
terminal does not respond to your scrutiny and a human being does. It is neces- 
sary to protect the human relationship. 

We are obviously faced with a dilemma. In our four years of existence we 
have tried four kinds of experiments and at the end remain dissatisfied, partly 
because we have glimpsed a method not yet turned into a possibility. The first 
year we did nothing consecutive or organized in the way of social problems but 
tried to follow several leads informally. Feeling this to be unsatisfactory, the next 
year we tried a series of discussions on current social issues, such as jobs, right 
of bargaining, the labor supply, employment practices, labor organization—trying 
to utilize the students’ own past experiences. We pressed this interpretation of 
personal experiences further our third year. Each student analyzed the differences 
in the community pattern of her own childhood and that of one of the children 
she was teaching. Also each student took one of her own social attitudes and 
tried to trace what influences had conditioned its growth. Race prejudice, atti- 
tude towards Sunday, drinking, rich people, and radicals appeared most often 
in the analyses. Parents, schools, friends, college, books, clubs, church, political 
parties were named as some of the conditioning forces. These analyses which 
reveal to the students some of their own mechanisms are continued in the dis- 
cussions, which center around growth of personality and human behavior in 
which the objective data are taken largely from their own experiences or observa- 
tion of children’s behavior in the classroom. But as an aid to understanding alien 
groups this approach proved unsatisfactory because the experiences of these stu- 
dents had been so thin. The groups to which they had belonged were largely in- 
herited groups without a wide spread of economic or social backgrounds. It was 
clear that our problem was to give our student-teachers new experiences and not 
merely to help organize past experiences. 

So this year we have again tried planned discussions, supplemented by trips 
and culminating in a study by each student of a particular current situation in 
her school environment. We have chosen a few social conflicts and tried to get 
a look in on both sides. Our first trip to the headquarters of the Ladies Garment 
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Makers Union was followed immediately by a visit to a factory. We heard the 
same objective facts in both places but with diametrically opposed interpretations. 
That the judgments of the Union and the jobber were conditioned by their posi- 
tions in the work pattern was dramatically convincing. In the same way we 
visited tenements and housing experiments and found the tenants caught by the 
landlord, the landlord guilty and helpless, caught by taxes and interest pay- 
ments. We found no pat solutions for delinquency and relief, unless we kept 
rigorously to the viewpoint of one group! 

We are not satisfied. We feel we must experiment on ourselves before we 
can plan experiences for others. We are like the student standing on the road, the 
social environment is around us but we do not bring enough experience to it 
to see it. Two groups of teachers at Bank Street started bravely this year to work 
toward a clearer understanding of our culture; one under the leadership of a 
sociologist and one under the leadership of a psychoanalyst. Our sociologist went 
to Washington just as we were getting past our preliminary talks and were be- 
ginning to sense the possibility of an experimental attack. Even so we felt our 
horizons widened. Nor have we yet carried out still another plan of trying to 
press toward the understanding of cultures and ideologies other than our own 
by exploring the racial groups in New York City with an ethnologist. We shall 
keep up the attempt to put ourselves in a learning situation interpreting that as 
rigorously for ourselves as for our children or student-teachers! 

For each year, our conviction grows that social insight, the understanding 
of groups other than our own in this or alien cultures, will have to come through 
contacts more real than can be made through words, or even through trips in 
which one remains essentially a tourist, though we should like to try trips on an 
extended scale. We are playing with the idea of an education through a variety 
of brief work experiences in significant cultural and regional situations; probably 
to be tried out first with hardened veteran teachers, then on student-teachers and, 
finally, perhaps with college and high-school students. For only when one is 
responsible for carrying out the purposes of an organization does one really 
grasp its psychology. If teachers had worked, even for a brief time in an industry 
(organized to make things), for a business (organized to make money), if they 
had lived as members of groups with a wide spread of income and had seen 
work habits and ideologies conditioned and reconditioned by the pressure of 
regional factors or racial inheritance, might they not have a wider glimpse of 
their own culture, not merely how it functions, but at what price to human 
beings; might they not bring to their environment eyes which could see the 
work patterns around them and behind these patterns to the conditioning 
ideologies; might they eventually acquire an objective view of their own be- 
havior and that of their fellow men, seeing their community and national pat- 
terns as conditioned responses; might some of the old beliefs shed their in- 
fallibility and appear as inherited magic, taboos, and fetishes? 

Obviously such a program requires time, more time than can be afforded in 
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one post-graduate year which has also to give a technical training and the ex- 
perience with children. At what stage of the training situation such a cultural 
orientation program should come depends both upon the social maturity neces- 
sary to make such experience profitable and upon the stage at which time can 
be made available. Most surely all social education should not be postponed until 
after college. Most surely it should come before attempting to teach children 
older than nine. Perhaps it should continue currently in some form as long as 
an adult has the capacity to learn and when he ceases to learn, he should surely 
cease to be a teacher. 

It is the fashion these days to reprove teachers for not being social leaders and 
teachers readily take on a new sense of guilt. But surely the educators must 
themselves get educated as a preliminary step! 

I have been talking about teachers, merely because it is future teachers with 
whom we are working at Bank Street. But the problem of social understanding 
is as wide as the world of human beings and there is no theoretical reason why 
colleges and agencies for adult education should not regard social understanding 
as a part of education! 

One question that has hampered our own experiments is ‘can we afford to 
educate, if this is what education means?” Few students at present can afford 
the time for experiences not generally recognized as necessary for teacher training. 
And I am aware that this question will rise in the minds of those who might give 
sympathetic approval to this possible line of education. But when one looks at the 
social patterns of our culture, at war, at unemployment aggravated but not caused 
by depression, at poverty in the midst of plenty, it seems fair to counter with the 
question ‘‘can we afford not to educate?” 











A Broadcasting Venture in Mass Education 


CONYERS READ 
Executive Secretary, American Historical Association 


The National Advisory Council on Radio in Education has a committee on 
history. The American Historical Association has a committee on radio. These 
two committees, consolidated for all practical purposes into one, have recently 
issued a Preliminary Report, which represents the result of their deliberations 
and which has been written by Dr. Elizabeth Yates Webb of Vassar College. This 
report is printed in Radio and Education 1934, but it deserves much wider pub- 
licity because it makes a contribution of considerable importance to the problem 
of utilizing the radio for educational purposes. 

The committee has decided, and we think wisely, to address its broadcasting 
to the general public. It recognizes the effectiveness of the radio in the schools 
and colleges, but finds its greatest potential usefulness “‘as an instrument for 
more enlightenment.” There are some 17,000,000 radio receiving sets in the 
United States and a radio audience of perhaps half the population. And more 
and more these radio listeners, or at any rate those who are not attending school 
or college, are getting what enlightenment they do get by listening in. They do 
not in the mass read serious books, or even serious magazines or newspapers. They 
do not attend lectures. If they do not go to the movies they sit at home and turn 
on the button. Without any doubt the radio is the great instrument for adult edu- 
cation in the mass. 

There is an audience, a huge audience, ready made, for anything good or bad 
broadcasted over the great national networks. It is to this audience as a whole 
and not to any selected portion of it that the joint committee intends to address 
its history. 

But before it undertakes to decide what kind of history it means to broadcast, 
it asks this very pertinent question: Why broadcast history? This is another way 
of asking: Why teach history? And the question needs to be asked because a 
great deal of history teaching, both in schools and in colleges, is not directed 
by any conscious purpose but is simply offered because it always has been offered, 
and in the old conventional pattern, because that pattern was good enough for 
our fathers before us. It is important to define the objective because it is clear 
enough that the technique must be changed if we are to convey history in any 
palatable form to the man in the street and at the crossroads. And it won't do to 
accept the alluring alternative of turning history into trite romances, startling 
adventures and dramatic scandals, as some commercial broadcasters have done. 
The committee defines its objective as that of “developing among the American 
public a sense of historical-mindedness.”’ 

Dr. Webb's definition of the term is worth quoting at some length: 

Historical-mindedness in the public is not a matter of gazing backward; it is the intellectual 
habit of thinking about present affairs in the light of the past from which they developed. It is 
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an intellectual perspective which comes from seeing situations in their setting, an emotiona! 
equilibrium which comes from getting outside one’s own limited experience. Without an under 
standing of how familiar ideas and institutions have grown up through adjustment to changing 
conditions, personal ideas and loyalties are apt to become dogmatic and emotional; and without 
an understanding of the foundations upon which modern society is built, personal action is apt to 
be made with unsound haste or with a sense of futility. 

Historical-mindedness, far from making people conservative and irresponsive to change, might 
presumably make them less resistant to facing the facts of change and more aware of the soundness 
of adjusting to them. It might enable them to see that society is not static, that a cross-section of 
any civilization, including our own, shows a part in a process of development. It might lead to a 
realization of the possible range of values, qualities and choices, and of the importance of choosing 
consciously and wisely. 


And so the committee has selected its audience and so has defined its ob- 
jective. It proposes to utilize the radio for the purpose of developing historical- 
mindedness in the man in the street and at the crossroads. A tall order! 

This much is certain, that the man in the street must be reached. Whether we 
like it or not, conventional methods of presenting history do not appeal to him. 
Whether we like it or not, droll stories do. It gets us nowhere to say that he 
should like what he does not, for he has the broadcaster at his mercy with a mere 
turn of the button. Somehow or other he has to be induced to listen, not once but 
many times. 

The committee recognizes that there are at least two factors in any radio 
broadcast which determine the attention of the radio listener: one is the broad- 
caster, and the other is what he talks about. And so the committee maintains that 
the broadcaster must be selected with great care and with due attention to his 
ability to attract his audience and to speak to them in terms which they can un- 
derstand. The average school teacher won't do. The average college professor 
emphatically will not do. The lecture-platform method is out of the question. The 
one thing certain about radio broadcasting is that it calls for a technique quite 
different from the classroom technique. Probably the best method will not be 
found until after extensive experimentation. The important consideration is that 
the audience must be reached and held in a serious vein and for a serious purpose. 
It has been done and it can be done without resorting to slapstick methods. But 
it can’t be done until we make all other considerations subordinate to the business 
of doing it. The committee is plainly not interested in giving professors an oppor- 
tunity to display their wares in refined and elegant diction; it is interested in mass 
education. 


Given the broadcaster, what shall he broadcast? Plainly the man in the street 
is not much interested in conventional history as such. Lists of emperors, kings 
and popes are apt to leave him cold. The chronological arrangement of facts past 
somehow does not commend itself to his attention. What does interest him ts 
what gets on the front page of the newspapers. And this continues to interest him 
so long as it is on the front page of the newspapers, It may be Hitler in Germany, 
or Mussolini in Abyssinia, or the New Deal, or Muscle Shoals, or such like. But 
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there they are, and while they are there the man in the street will listen while you 
talk about them. The committee seizes upon this interest as a point of attachment 
for its broadcasting program. It proposes to take a current situation and project 
it against its historical background—to use Hitler as a taking off point for the 
evolution of the situation in Germany, the Japanese in Manchukuo as a basis 
for a historical consideration of the problem of the Far East, and so forth. The 
objective is clearly not a review of current events; it is the utilization of current 
events as a text for emphasizing the importance of considering all social happen- 
ings in the light of the past out of which they developed. Not all current events 
lend themselves to this method of treatment, and only those will be selected 
which do. But the notion of turning the popular interest in them to development 
of historical-mindedness is a distinct contribution to the whole problem of adult 
education and may wisely be applied in many other fields of study besides history. 

It is important, of course, that sound history shall be dispensed. That aspect 
of the problem cannot safely be left to the broadcaster. Therefore the American 
Historical Association is interested. They propose to see to it that sound history 
is dispensed. The committee has worked out a definite plan of coéperation be- 
tween the professional historian and the popular broadcaster. It proposes to 
survey the contemporary world and mark those places and those problems in it 
which are most likely to produce front-page news. It proposes to invite competent 
scholars to prepare memoranda in which the salient facts in these danger zones 
shall be set forth in accordance with sound scholarly standards. These memoranda 
will be placed in charge of an executive committee whose business it will be to 
determine from week to week what the subject for broadcasting will be. Once 
the subject is selected it will hand the appropriate memorandum to the broad- 
caster and direct him to prepare his discourse accordingly. It will review his 
manuscript and approve it before he goes on the air, and will, if it is deemed 
desirable, afford him an opportunity for personal conference with a recognized 
expert on the subject involved. That is the essence of the matter. The learned 
society will supply the facts, the broadcaster will present the facts in terms ac- 
ceptable to the audience whose interest in the subject will have already been 
stimulated by the front page of the newspapers. 

The committee emphasizes the importance of cultivating the seeds sown in 
every possible way: by encouraging correspondence with the audience, by organiz- 
ing group listeners, by inviting the cooperation of public libraries in preparing 
and distributing lists of supplementary reading. One can conceive of a whole 
system of adult education developing around a nucleus of this sort. And once 
the interest in backgrounds gets aroused, one can anticipate hopefully a popular 
reaching out for a broader understanding of the fundamentals of human culture. 
But the great initial problem is to arouse the interest. It must not be taken for 
granted as educators are apt to do. And it must not be labelled edacation as such. 
Perhaps it had better not even be labelled Aistory. Somehow these names have a 
forbidding aspect to the man at the crossroads. 








Social Studies in Relation to Social Change II 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
University of Minnesota 


(Continued from the April issue) 


Il. THE PROBABLE IMPOTENCE OF SOCIAL-SCIENCE TEACHING AS A 
FACTOR IN SOCIAL CHANGE 


(A) There is reason to think that social-science teaching is essentially a de- 
pendent variable which floats in the stream of culture change. Detached from any 
obligation toward professional optimism and from all ego identifications, would 
an objective sociologist from another planet attribute to contemporary classroom 
teaching of social science any significant force in molding the personalities and 
social destinies of future generations? Ruling out research contributions of social 
science to social change, he would probably accept the proposition previously 
suggested that the social effect of social-science teaching is in proportion to the 
amount of skillful radical propaganda in the classroom. It is also probable that 
he would conclude that educational institutions and social-science departments 
manifest no more propagandistic fervor and have no more social effect on social 
change than would be expected from the resultant of social forces pressing on the 
institution at a particular time. 

Educational institutions are interwoven with economic, religious, and political 
institutions. In the last analysis they reflect within certain limits the consensus of 
opinion of those who foot the bill. Only a few endowed institutions that have 
strayed into the hands of trustees who have turned traitor to the personal ideals 
of donors provide a temporary exception to this rule. There is nothing in the his 
tory of educational institutions that suggests that the function of changing the 
social heritage bulks very large against the function of transmitting the social 
heritage. Most educational institutions rapidly acquire a bureaucratic vested in- 
terest in the status quo. There are various lines of evidence which support this 
analysis of education in general and social-science teaching in particular as de 
pendent variables. 

(B) The external group pressures that ave exerted on schools and colleges 
minimize their effects on social change. This tendency has been pointed out by 
various writers from Upton Sinclair to Howard K. Beale. The work of the latter 
together with that of George S. Counts lent an especially realistic note to the 
activities of the Commission."* The D.A.R., the American Legion, the Chamber 
of Commerce, religious organizations, power company publicity men, the Ku 
Klux Klan, the W.C.T.U., the press, the political machine and organized right 
thinkers of every description tug this way and that at schools and universities, 
Administrators try to find the most happy equilibrium between the various pres 


“1H. K. Beale, “Fores that Control the Schools,” Harpers Magazine, CLXIX (October, 1934), 
602-615. 
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sures but generally are most sensitive to the voice of the conservative groups. 
There is good evidence that local secondary-school administrators, at least, are 
essentially conservative in their own right." 

(C) The mechanism of rationalization provides a way in which the hard 
facts of external pressure may be reconciled with ideals and aspirations so that 
there is not only inertia on the part of administrators but complacent, self-right- 
cous inertia. It is casy to use liberal phrases without being liberal and to demand 
perfect academic freedom for social-science teachers so long as you agree with 
what they teach. It is casy to demand right-minded teachers and to gauge right- 
mindedness by a personal standard. Many a college president cries loudly for free 
and skeptical thinking befitting a new era providing it is not carried to the point of 
radicalism and providing the thinking leads essentially to his own conclusions. 
There are interesting displacements, such as a vigorous stand taken against negro 
slavery or deified forces of ignorance, but not on relevant economic issues. Some 
administrators identify educational progress with the number of classroom seats 
that are kept warm by students and with the number of committees that guide the 
movements of these students about the campus. It is assumed that any young per- 
son who does not have a job is by that fact capable of profiting by a college lecture 
even though his presence swells class rolls and prevents able and cager students 
from getting any more from this discourse than if the lecture were played on a 
phonograph by a janitor. The eagerness of administrators to perform an heroic 
role during the national crisis may disguise the desire to control more persons, 
more money, more activitics, and to get as much or more in the way of academic 
spoils than other institutions or departments are getting. 

(D) An escape into objectivity is a special form of rationalization especially 
congenial to teachers of social science. The writer does not mean to imply that 
there is no worth or sincerity in the non-evaluational or the fairly balanced evalua 
tional approach to social-science teaching, but it does seem certain that it is ex- 
ceedingly casy to use objectivity as a shelter for timidity. There is much to be 
said against playing politics and indulging in dogmatic propaganda, but the 
avoidance of dangerous subjects constitutes in itself a propaganda of selection 
and of half truths. There remains the possibility previously mentioned that there 
is a real alternative between the use of sufficient propaganda to actually influence 
the conduct of students in the one hand and futility on the other, It is assumed 
that merely drawing a pay check and enabling students to pass examinations be- 
fore forgetting what they have learned constitutes futility. 

It is true, of course, that in every social-science course there are a few students 
who are destined to become leaders and become wiser leaders because of their 
purely informational acquisitions. When they are moved to become more tolerant, 
possessed of new interests, or stirred by a passion for truth, these effects are gen- 
erally due to some trace of propaganda for debatable scientific and humanistic 
values which has crept into the teaching process. It may be that objectivity in 


"C. BE. Arnett, Social Beliefs and Attitudes of American School Board Members, Emporia: 
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teaching as weli as in developing a social science should be striven for, but it 
should not be assumed that students are or want to be little calculating machines 
for dealing with social facts. Both the genuine and defensive concern for objec- 
tivity in teaching on the part of social-science teachers implies that they are not 
likely to be movers and shakers of the world. 

(E) There are numerous subtle internal pressures that prevent social-science 
teachers from taking any very vigorous part in social leadership. There is the 
tradition that good form consists in being rather neatly balanced between the 
“pros” and “‘cons”’ of a particular issue. Danger of actual loss of position is not 
uncommon, but more often there is the likelihood that academic advancement 
will not come to the indiscreet who might in some way embarrass the adminis- 
tration. Commonly, the academic mores merely prescribe that nothing should be 
said in the classroom that might antagonize a student with strong convictions on a 
particular issue. Perhaps the mores are especially adhered to by the majority of 
social-science teachers because they do not quite know just what would happen. 
There has never been any definition of just how far they may go. There is a good 
deal of rivalry and mutual distrust among teachers themselves which prevents 
them from uniting to force an official definition of the situation and which puts a 
premium upon safe and discreet conduct in the classroom. 

(F) Professional selection of less aggressive personality types probably makes 
teachers more sensitive to subtle internal pressures than would otherwise be the 
case. Teaching appeals to security rather than to enterprise. Obviously there is a 
reciprocal relation between hampered, ill-paid teaching conditions and the type of 
person who enters teaching to accept those conditions so that the vicious cycle is 
rarely broken, at least in secondary schools, to yield the ideally competent teacher 
described by the Commission.** 

(G) Lack of professional prestige is another reason why dynamic leadership 
would not be expected from teachers of social science even if their adrenal glands 
suddenly began to function with great vigor. The general mass of the population 
does not expect very realistic thinking from social scientists, and the newspaper 
assaults on professorial members of the ‘Brain Trust” find a sympathetic echo 
in popular thinking. Professional teachers’ organizations mix so much sentiment 
with their demands that they do not command much respect from other pressure 
groups organized along realistic single-track lines for specific acquisitive triumphs. 

There is some reason to think that social scientists suffer from a collective 
inferiority complex when they compare their achievements with those of natural 
scientists and that they express their inferiority feclings by petty bickering, con- 
tentiousness, and degradation reactions. Sociologists A and B, discussing sociolo- 
gist C, soon find something wrong, while A and C meeting in private can find 
much to be said against the work of B. B and C can agree quite well that A is 
superficial and biased, if not actually incompetent. 

There are some scraps of evidence that the college professor has a fairly good 


Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission, p. 85. New York: Chas. Scribner's 
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status in the eyes of other persons, if Hartmann’s findings are representative.’® 
There is reason to think, however, that the teacher in general, like the minister, 
is regarded with some ambivalence and is respectable rather than respected. The 
feeling is perhaps that a teacher should be the kind of person who would have 
prestige. 

Prestige concepts are indeed useful in making an analysis of social change, 
and they throw light on our more specific problem. Positive prestige is the po- 
tentiality of arousing positive prestige reactions in others consisting of awe, rev- 
erence, submissiveness, admiration, an impulse to identification, and the like. 
Negative prestige is the potentiality of arousing negative prestige reactions con- 
sisting of aversion, suspicion, disgust, contempt, and perhaps fear. Prestige reac- 
tions are mediated by prestige standards which make the individual susceptible 
to prestige stimuli. Standards of positive prestige include such qualities as physical 
prowess, rank, sacredness, wisdom, wealth, age, together with more general 
qualities such as speed, size, power, newness, and beauty. Standards of negative 
prestige would include abnormality, weakness, incongruity, commonplaceness, 
and repulsiveness. Some standards may be original and others derived by asso- 
ciation with situations keyed to original prestige standards. The principle of 
prestige drainage is essentially based on the psychological principle of redinte- 
gration. That which is associated with prestige acquires prestige whether it be a 
quality, an object, a person or symbol. Much of history could be written in terms 
of shifting centers of prestige and of change in the dominant prestige standards 
by some new equilibrium of prestige drainage. 

What prestige standards and what drainage processes would confer prestige 
on teachers of social science? Modern science has great prestige by virtue of the 
wisdom, prowess, sacredness, and perhaps newness standards, but Professor 
Beard has disconnected the social studies from this source of prestige. Perhaps 
the dominant prestige standard in the United States is that of wealth, and from 
this source teachers can draw no prestige, and from the wisdom standard only a 
little. Teachers as a group drain negative prestige from weakness and common- 
placeness. It is probably true that a profligate millionaire or a good professional 
baseball player can obtain more of a hearing than the average college professor. 

The conclusion would seem to be that social change comes about through 
the external factors of war, peaceful contact, cultural diffusion through means of 
communication, and internal factors of dynamic leadership, invention, crises, and 
interaction of interest groups rather than through social-science teaching. True, 
social inventions are made known, cultures are brought into contact, de facto 
social changes transmitted and previously won social victories consolidated by the 
social-science teacher, but in the culture of the United States at the present time it 
does not seem to the writer that the social-science teacher is a force making for 
drastic social change. 


” G. W. Hartmann, “The Occupational Prestige of Representative Professions in American 
Society,” Abstracts of Forty-Second Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Association 
(Columbia University, September 5, 6, 7, 8, 1934), 34-35. 
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III. CONDITIONS FAVORABLE TO SOCIAL-SCIENCE TEACHING CONDUCIVE TO 
SOCIAL CHANGE 


The foregoing analysis is based on conditions as they seem to be at the pres- 
ent time but, of course, they may change. What conditions, if they did exist, 
would give a more dynamic réle to social-science teaching? Six items may be 
mentioned. 

(A) A propaganda conspiracy on the part of educators for a specific social 
objective might have some effect. If the Commission on the Social Studies had 
agreed unanimously and whole-heartedly that evolutionary state socialism was 
supremely desirable as a social goal, they might have brought out a report cal- 
culated to further this end. An effective conspiracy would plan to encourage the 
introduction of a maximum amount of propaganda into the schools favorable to 
this end. To be good propagandists, the members of the Commission would have 
had to conceal their real motive with conventional platitudes to avoid having 
their report buried under a flood of protests against “Communism in the Sc.rools.”” 
It is fantastic, of course, to conceive of such singleness of purpose on the part 
of educators. 

(B) Liberal propaganda at the lower educational levels is a condition which 
is more conceivable and which is more in line with the way in which social events 
actually happen. It is not hard to argue that some competition with the capitalistic 
propaganda is only fair play and that in the last analysis a great deal of conserva- 
tive propaganda is being inculcated in the grade and secondary schools. It might 
well be argued that the social-science teacher is justified in acting as a kind of 
umpire over the propaganda processes of the modern world. He would then 
accept certain duties: first, to break down the bigotry resulting from indoctrina- 
tion in youth so that rivals in propaganda have more of an equal chance; secondly, 
to soften prejudices with tolerance so that the yearning to crucify the victims of a 
different propaganda is less intense; and thirdly, to propagandize for constructive 
social change as he sees it to an extent, at least, which gives liberal propaganda an 
equal chance with conservative propaganda. Naturally the propaganda umpire 
will be a little biased in favor of his own propaganda if he dares to be. 

The thoughtful social-science teacher will increasingly realize the strategy in 
using emotionalized teaching materials rather than attempting to make his own 
direct appeals. Perhaps All Quiet On the Western Front,*® Under Fire,** and 
Three Soldiers*® would mold anti-war attitudes more effectively than any lecture. 
Looking Backwards,” The Jungle,** The Pit,» God's Little Acre, and Red 

” Erich Maria Remarque (translated from the German by A. W. Wheen), All Quiet On The 
Western Pront. New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1930. 


™ Henri Barbusse (translated by Fitzwater Wray) Under Fire. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1928. 

* John Dos Passos, Three Soldiers, Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1921. 

™ Edward Bellamy, Looking Backward, 2000-1887. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. 

“Upton Sinclair, The Jungle. New York: Vanguard Press, 1926. 

* Frank Norris, The Pit: A Story of Chicago. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1931. 

* Erskine Caldwell, God's Little Acre. New York: Viking Press, 1933. 
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Virtue*’ would probably have more effect on economic attitudes than several texts 
on social science. 
(C) Effective professional organization is an essential condition to either 
vigorous propaganda action or the umpiring of the propaganda process. It is pos- 
sible that militant organization comparable to that of a labor union would im- 
prove the status of teachers, give them greater pecuniary respectability, and 
mutual confidence. There is reason to think that many of the existing organiza- 
tions are comparable to company unions. Others manifest a combination of 
idealism and half-hearted self assertion. 
Mere organization to hold meetings and pass resolutions does not give 
strength as a pressure group. Teachers have constantly encouraged students to 
enter the teaching profession, with the result that they eagerly rear new crops of 
competitors to beat down wage levels and to create a surplus labor pool. Realis- 
tically viewed, the impulse to make another like oneself has weakened the security 
and economic status of teachers. 
At the present time eminent scientists humbly beg industrialists for a few 
thousand dollars to continue their researches, while these same industrialists have 
made millions by the application to technology of discoveries which have been 
offered gratis to anyone who would read. It is interesting to speculate as to what 
would have been the status of the scientist if all practical discoveries had been 
patented and if pure research had been published in journals controlled by a pro- 
fessional monopoly and made available only at a high price to the entrepreneur 
or his agents. It would doubtless be a better world if professional ideals of service 
were supreme, but in a competitive and acquisitive society the meck do not inherit 
the earth and are not a power for social change. Probably, however, with power 
to intellectuals would have come ossification, complacency, and the conservatism 
of a vested interest. 
The Commission recognizes clearly the need of professional organization for 
freedom and security, and this need is even greater if a propaganda function is 
to be performed by teachers of social science. One gathers the impression, how- 
ever, that the Commission is not fully aware of the sacrifice in ideals that might 
be necessary for really effective organization in a world of militant pressure 
groups. 
(D) There is much to be said for retention of the expert rdle on the part of 
social scientists at the higher educational levels. It would seem that there is danger 
in the frank use of propaganda at the higher levels in view of the fact that 
propagandistic professors would become just another weak pressure group. The 
fact that there is an element of propaganda in practically all education does not 
mean that all safeguards against propaganda should be thrown overboard. It 
would seem that a balanced social universe needs the presence of at least a few 
persons who are removed from personal identification with various petty issues. 


"Ella Winter, Red Virtue; Human Relationships in the New Russia. New York: Harcourt, 
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Some slight prestige is associated with such persons which would be lost with 
militant and obvious propaganda activities. 

Cynics will doubtless accuse social scientists of claiming the objective expert 
role and of using this strategic position as a means of indulging in propaganda 
which is more effective by virtue of more complete concealment of bias. It is true 
that the distinction between facts and value judgments is not always clear even to 
eminent members of the sociological fraternity. A factual reaction is the percep- 
tion of some existential entity which exists as an attribute or as a variable express- 
ing amount or degree. A value judgment is a description of the entity with ref- 
erence to some personal non-demonstrable ethical standard. A factual reaction, 
then, is an expression of existence and a value judgment, an expression of desire. 
The competent expert is one who can keep these two reactions separate in his own 
mind. Obviously every human being has desires and values based upon these 
desires, but intellectual integrity demands a control of wishful thinking while in 
the objective rdle of scientific expert. The placing of value on intellectual integrity 
is obviously an example of a personal value judgment on the part of the writer. 

(E) Granting that social scientists are human beings with personal attitudes 
towards social issues and that these attitudes are associated with more factual 
knowledge than is possessed by the general run of the population, /t seems de- 
sirable that some institutionalized “off the record” expression of opinion should 
be possible to social scientists. A judge may speak in different roles both as a 
judge and as a citizen. If the social scientist strives for an objective rdle at the 
higher educational level, there might be personal satisfaction and social benefit 
in vigorous expression of opinion while in a different rdle. If the distinction be- 
tween these rdles were sufficiently emphasized, the public might become aware of 
them and still have respect for the objective expert role while profiting by vigor- 
ous specific opinions from intellectual leaders. 

The fate of the liberal in the coming ‘struggle for power” is not a happy one 
to contemplate. The old-fashioned virtues of tolerance and suspended judgment 
command no respect of either Communist or Fascist. It is conceivable that the 
liberal will be crushed between the upper and nether millstones of impending 
social movements. The development of movements among educators such as that 
represented by the appearance of the periodical, Social Frontier, under the guid- 
ance of George S. Counts and others may represent a growing effort on the part 
of social scientists to establish a medium for “off the record’ expressions of 
opinion, and for a more vigorous stand in the present struggle of pressure groups. 
The liberal social scientist may work out an effective dissociation of rdles or may 
ultimately cast objectivity to the winds in his concern for social survival and for 
issues with which he has identified himself. 

(F) The training of students for public service would be a condition favor- 
able to certain kinds of social change. No social prophet can predict the trend of 
social events during the decades to come. The possibilities seem to include (1) a 
blundering through the depression with the aid of a general movement toward 
world economic recovery, (2) a further development of regulation and planning 
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such as has been begun in a haphazard fashion under the New Deal, (3) some 
form of fascist control, (4) a communist revolution, and (5) a slow, cumulative 
trend toward state socialism, with a corresponding emasculation of the profit 
motive. If the latter possibility should work out, probably the most significant 
contribution of social-science teaching, especially at the higher levels, would be 
the training of students to participate in public service and administration. If 
immature, struggling socialism is not to be strangled by powerful capitalistic 
agancies and if there is to be efficient bureaucracy growing in the unhealthy en- 
vironment of acquisition, competition, and corruption, public-service training 
would have to include a propagandistic and moralizing element. If social-science 
teachers should gain strength and freedom for such instruction and if at the 
higher levels a professional code of honor could be inculcated into students 
without undue weakening of the objective rdle of their teachers, some constructive 
part would have been played in directing the forces of social change. 





Sociology and the Historical 
Commission’s Report: 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
Northwestern University 


Scarcely oftener than once in a decade are we permitted to record an out- 
standing document in the history of education. The time has come to chronicle 
such an event, namely, the publication this year of the Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association. Although only one avowed sociologist’s name is signed to the report, 
other members of the Commission have long been familiar with something at 
least in the field of sociology. Hence the report may be presumed to have signifi- 
cance for our particular field. 

The central ideas dominating this report are easily detached from the details, 
namely: we are in an age of transition from a traditional individualism to a 
collectivist, national, integrated economy; our educational system must not be 
merely neutral in passive adaptation to social pressure, but must adjust itself to 
this new situation and its challenge; this adjustment must come at least in part 
through active participation of the whole educational set-up; this participation 
will be active, significant and effective only as it is based upon a new appreciation 
of social science; this appreciation will some through integrated instruction in 
social science from elementary school through university. 

As corollaries to these principles the Commission recognizes, first, a frame of 
reference for its philosophy and the program based upon it, namely, the national 
traditions and ideals of America; but along with these “a twofold tendency to- 
ward the closer physical unification of the nation and the ever-closer integration 
and inter-dependence of all branches of economy, social activity, and culture,” 
which has “greatly reduced the opportunities for individual freedom and equality 
in the economic and social order and thereby created new problems in the preser- 
vation, development, and fulfillment of the ideals of American democracy.” 

Second, the Commission leans towards to humanistic rather than exclusively 
scientific concept of social-science instruction, assumes that pure science, were it 
attainable, does not meet the whole need of man and that “objective study of itself 
does not and cannot provide society or the individuals composing it with will, 
force, or purpose.” It therefore admits ethical and aesthetic considerations as well 
as empirical science in building an educational philosophy for the new collectiv- 
ism. 

Third, the Commission assumes that in the “proximate future” it will be 
possible to raise the standard of living of all and to achieve the finest cultural po- 
tentialities resident in the American people in their historic and world setting, if 
“acquisitive individualism, with all its cruder manifestations in gambling, specula- 
tion, exploitation, and racketeering is subdued to the requirements and poten- 
tialities of the emerging society.” 


* Paper read at the 1934 meeting of the American Sociological Society. 
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Fourth, the Commission realizes that collectivism is a double-headed set of 
possibilities, one of which may “permit the widest development of personality,” 
the other lead to a “bureaucratic tyranny destructive of ideals of popular democ- 
racy and cultural freedom.” 

Fifth, the Commission urges that social-science teachers cannot be mere 
creatures of local circumstance but must be in no mean sense prophets and 
builders of a future social order; hence they need increasing professional and 
personal competence and power, higher social status in community, state, and 
nation, academic freedom for the ‘“‘uncensored study of social life,’ and trans- 
mission of social knowledge and insight, with “attendant skills and loyalties, to 
the individuals composing society”; and some nation-wide organization for pro- 
tecting their rights and status. 

Sixth, the Commission throughout implies its rejection of social change 
through violent revolution and seems to accept the basic principle that progress 
comes through peaceful persuasion, and that organized instruction is an indis- 
putable part of that process. Although it does not use such phrases explicitly, the 
report implies that directed social change involves changed social attitudes, and 
that these attitudes can be produced through instructional content and procedures. 

The substance of the Commission’s program of social-science instruction is 
derived mainly from physical and cultural geography, economics, cultural sociol- 
ogy, political science, and history; but these subjects are not considered as isolated 
in a vacuum. Such a program should yield among other things: 
knowledge and understanding concerning the earth as the physical home of man, the relation of 
geographic factors to the evolution of human culture, . . . the major social processes through which 
the life of society has been carried on throughout all ages . . . the process of establishing value 
standards, the process of developing and operating the agencies of social organization, the process 
of cultural continuance and cultural change . . . the evolution of civilization . . . the achievements 
of mankind . . . the evolution of Western civilization . . . the development of democratic ideals 
and practices . . . the advance of science, technology, and invention . . . the abiding traditions of 
the unity of Western culture and . . . its growing integration in world culture . . . the popular 
struggle for freedom and opportunity, the emergence of an integrated economy, the growth of local, 
regional, and national planning, and the extension of economic, political, and cultural relationships 
with other nations and peoples of the world . . . a realistic study of the life, institutions, and cultures 
of the major peoples of the contemporary world, of the rivalries, the conflicts of interest, and the 
underlying causes of war among the nations, and of all efforts directed toward the promotion of 
international peace and the rational ordering of the life of mankind .. . the thorough and judicial 
study of all the great theories, philosophies, and programs, however radical or conservative they may 


appear, which have been designed to deal with the growing tensions and problems of industrial 
society.” 


OBSERVATIONS AND CRITICISMS 


On the whole the Commission’s conclusions might be called mildly radical in 
diagnosis but critically conservative in proposals for treatment. They are much 
less revolutionary than the programs of any of the great utopian educational re- 


* Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission, p. 37. New York: Chas. Scribner's 


Sons, 1934. The preceding quotations, and later ones not carrying footnotes, are also excerpts from 
this volume. 


* Ibid., pp. 49-54. 
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formers from Plato onward. In essence they demand a new philosophy of educa- 
tion based on an integrated realistic view of life rather than upon isolated seg- 
ments of knowledge labelled ‘courses’ or ‘‘disciplines”; and based particularly 
upon the social sciences rather than upon the individualistic type of psychology 
which for so long at least in theory has dominated and dictated classroom meth- 
ods. Partly because of this conviction the Commission has gone probably too far 
in repudiating mere educational testing and the communicating of methods, 
tricks, devices and skills of instruction. It emphasizes content of instruction rather 
than methodology and while not entirely negating techniques exalts the native 
qualities of scholarship, courage and vision in the social-science teacher. It may 
be that the Commission threw down the gauntlet deliberately to the great body of 
normal schools, schools of education, educational administrators and laboratory 
experimenters. If so, they succeeded—at least to the extent of alienating the 
sympathy of a powerful element in our whole national school organization. For 
pedagogy and educational testing are not sins; to the contrary they are tremen- 
dously valuable when conceived of as means and not ends. 

The Commission, it seems to me, is on the soundest of grounds when it 
demands that the educational organization needed in a time of rapid social change 
shall be something more than a mere passive machine for recording what has been 
or is, and for merely transmitting major culture patterns. The pioneers and proph- 
ets in educational history have always looked upon education to itself, and 
pointing the way to reconstructing both human character and social organization. 
Likewise, such men have never lost sight of the essential fact (never grasped by 
many teachers even in university faculties) that mere exposure to knowledge per 
se does not create attitudes nor modify character. 

Of course this raises a profound and very practical question which writes it- 
self across the whole report, namely, has the Commission put the cart before the 
horse? For how can the school be expected to transform society or to function in 
a new “integrated society’’ unless and until the teachers themselves are trans- 
formed? And how can this be brought about? Plato might have said, breed them. 
The Commission says, train them. But that sounds suspiciously like asking them 
to levitate or at least of lift themselves by their own social boot-straps to new 
levels of social understanding and capacity. There is unquestionably a “vicious 
circle’ here; but the Commission does not tell us how to break it; moreover it 
is all but stopped from doing so by having set aside the alternative of revolution. 
It seems to depend upon some form of a national guild or syndicate of teachers 
for developing the aggressive, professional conscience, the self-restraint, and the 
right use of their massed power to compel a redistribution of authority in school 
affairs, to win the tolerance and freedom necessary to effective teaching, and to 
develop leadership in social philosophy and statecraft. But this is a huge order. 
It would require resources in human nature still not described upon the horizon 
of even teachers of social science. The example of national associations in such 
fields as medicine and law does not inspire the belief that a syndicate of teachers 
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could purge itself of all self-seeking motives or rise inevitably above the level of 
a “business union.” 

So far as providing at once for training a new body of teachers is concerned, 
there is no magic open sesame which will compel the vested interests in colleges, 
universities, schools of education or normal schools to accept with prompt docility 
the view that the future welfare of society depends upon their giving up their 
courses, their jobs, their livelihood, their prestige in favor of such active competi- 
tors as the social sciences. Nor is there assurance that the social-science faculties 
are now or are likely soon to be ready to give up their specialties in favor of com- 
pacted or integrated or more generalized courses designed to communicate an 
integrated view of social life. Not all such teachers would be able to overcome 
the 4 /a carte character of their own training sufficiently to become integrators of 
the thinking of a new generation of social-science teachers. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR SOCIOLOGISTS 


Now what are the specific implications for teachers of sociology? Well, first, 
I must confess that I am far from sure what the Commission means by “‘cultural 
sociology.”” If it means general as contrasted with such specialized aspects as re- 
gional, pathological, psychological, biological, urban, or institutional sociology, 
we are in somewhat better position to orient ourselves and know what is required 
of us. 

_ Clearly the Commission is right in urging that we begin our teaching with 
what the student knows best, his own immediate community, and that we inter- 
pret the community to him. That interpretation involves some measure of actual 
conscious participation in community life by both teacher and student. From the 
local community outward and progressively the student can be led to supra- 
nationalistic consciousness, sympathies, and understanding. 

This type of sociology teaching will involve at least three things, perhaps 
more. First, it will require a somewhat greater emphasis upon good teaching as 
such, and will include appropriate rewards for good teaching which now tend to 
gravitate toward the laboratory specialist or the busy publicist. Teaching will have 
to take its place on the same level with research and receive all the dignities, 
emoluments, and consideration extended to research.. Interpretation will have to 
be accepted as blood brother to “original investigation,” and not continue to suffer 
the disabilities of an unwanted step-child. Second, such a plan will necessitate a 
pretty thorough dissolving of present departmental lines of division between the 
social sciences. At least our thinking must learn to leap over these lines, even 
though they may be found useful for administrative purposes. Some of the ex- 
periments in “orientation courses” and certain courses in the general College at 
the University of Minnesota have already pointed the way in this direction. Ex- 
perience with the new fields of concentration in social science at Northwestern 
University and the new plan at the University of Chicago show that even on the 
collegiate or university level it is possible to attain much more of the unity and 
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integration which we supposed could characterize only education on the secondary 
level, but which is absolutely essential to the Commission’s plan. In working out 
such an idea we shall probably have to reduce the number of our courses, both 
by outright elimination and by combination. We may have to set up “divisional” 
courses throughout the college program. We may have to segregate our students 
along functional rather than departmental lines, providing at least a minimum of 
specialized courses all along the line for those students who are headed for pro- 
fessional and scholarly pursuits, but giving major attention to courses for the 
prospective “general future citizen’’ and for the teacher who under such a plan 
is conceived as a glorified citizen, participant observer-leader. 

Third, this plan will require almost infinitely greater tolerance and sound 
wisdom from both teacher and public if the teacher is not only to observe pas- 
sively but participate actively. For on what terms shall the teacher “‘participate?”’ 
He may be protected from the witch-hunters and the super-patriots by his na- 
tional union or syndicate, or may acquire by magic some sort of odor of sanctity 
now presumed to be reserved to presidents or clergy. But even now the clergy 
are bitterly assailed for venturing upon the forbidden territory of economic or 
industrial relations. Teachers would be even more easily vulnerable since they do 
not deal in mystery. And how can the public be guaranteed against partisanship 
and propagandist activities on the part of the teacher? After all human nature is 
what it is, mores are mores, man is only partially domesticated. The scholar’s con- 
science sometimes sleeps, mob mind is just around the corner, science is far from 
absolute in its findings. The teacher cannot claim immunity if he is indiscreet or if 
he goes propagandist in the name of social sciences. To reach this degree of mu- 
tual tolerance the teacher will need four-wheel brakes upon his partisan sym- 
pathies, and the public will need to be raised to a new level of understanding of 
the organized materials which social scientists have been building up for half a 
century. All the social sciences, but sociology in particular, will have to improve 
their technique of distribution, which so far lags behind the capacity for produc- 
tion. It is more imperative than ever to utilize every available means for getting 
to the public in assimilable form the gist of sociological research and conclusions. 
Only thus can the public be accustomed to the idea of change, to the impact of 
new ideas, to the enlarging of horizons, which will make possible fruitful utilizing 
of community facts and processes for teaching purposes. 

Without in any way capitulating to social pressure or violating his professional 
consciousness the teacher can participate in a general campaign for better distri- 
bution of educational opportunity. For without such opportunity there is little 
hope for healing the popular mind of its fears, prejudices, ignorance or false 
traditions through any system of social-science teaching, integrated or not. 

Sociologists, perhaps better than any of the other social scientists, are in a 
position to serve the cause of educating a people on the march in a swiftly chang- 
ing era. And they can do it by following up the leads already made in their studies 
of social trends. We have already a more or less effective annual review of social 
changes: this might well take more permanent form through codperation of 
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government or the educational authorities, so that sociologists could carry on a 
perpetual inventory of the state of the nation, while being ready to survey, re- 
connoiter, or sense out special situations suggestive of long-time trends. This 
would of course involve protecting the springs of information against either de- 
liberate or casual poisoning, promoting the discrimination which is the antidote 
for propaganda, encouraging and protecting the newer and more effective means 
of communication. 

To secure the least common denominator of fact and attitude in social-science 
teaching so necessary to the Commission’s integrated program will require a total 
reconstruction of American textbook writing on all levels. Is Vermont ready, for 
example, to accept a Georgia teacher’s view of reconstruction in the South? 

Is the Mississippi school system ready to accept a Massachusetts view of how 
negroes should be treated? Is anybody competent to say at this moment whether 
Section 7a of the National Recovery Act paves the way for proper relationships 
between employers and employees? Who has received a sufficient impartation of 
the Holy Ghost to be able to say how far to the left it will be necessary to go to 
realize the Commission’s vision of an integrated, collectivist American Society? 
Are tariffs a benefit? Should immigration be limited? Should Hindus be denied 
citizenship? Should church property be taxed? What is the minimum income 
necessary for decent citizenship? 

I am quite ready to walk with the Commission in its desire that the evils of 
community life should not be whitewashed nor our national history stultified. 
And I shall go as far as anyone wishes in the direction of utilizing such facts to 
stir up active thinking and the ability to form discriminating moral judgments. 
But I cannot see how the Commission's proposal for integrating instruction, syn- 
dicating teachers or even making them into artists will confer the omniscience or 
infallibility which seems to be required. That does not mean that I want to go on 
muddling along forever. I am heartily in favor of social control, even more cen- 
tralized control, without regimentation or the assumption that we can have an 
absolutely planned social order. So far as I can furesee we shall have to depend 
upon the gradual improvement of our whole educational system through the co- 
Operation of many agencies, including even the pedagogs and testers. More than 
that, we shall have to be alert to the fact that now as always the school is only one 
factor in the total situation of personality or character building. It may well be 
that before laying down a plan of tactical procedure we should have before us 
studies of the many other educational agencies which it was not the mandate of 
the Commission to examine. 


. . AND MorE COMMENTS 


Now for a few somewhat minor comments. It seems to me that the Commis- 
sion takes a little too much for granted in its assumption about the adequacy of 
our productive system. I am aware that there is a volume of optimistic sentiment 
circulating to the effect that if we had improved distribution the industrial ma- 
chinery of the United States is geared to produce bountifully for all, and with 
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much less demand upon working time than is the average at present. Technocrats, 
engineers who are not social scientists, and others have filled our ears with what 
are suspiciously like fairy tales. There are certain hard facts which most of them 
have either failed to observe or have deliberately obscured. I am sure that it will 
be possible, when we set our minds properly on the job, to produce adequately, 
and even abundantly, for all of our population, but that will require vastly more 
planning and coérdination than are so far in evidence, even under the newest 
aspects of the New Deal. It is far from true that all the elements in our productive 
organization are equally developed. Our present economic order has permitted 
gtave discrepancies in the volume of output with which to meet our varied needs, 
nor can I see that the rigorously regimented economy of Russia has in any way 
solved that problem. Instead of assuming, with too easy optimism, that our pro- 
ductive machinery is equal to our needs, this should be one of the objectives 
towards which adequate instruction in social sciences should be aimed. 

There is some lingering doubt in my mind also as to the full capacity of 
high-school students to grasp all of the intricate details and to estimate the 
validity of the basic philosophical assumptions in what the Commission speaks of 
as the “‘classics” of social science. On the university level we have a good deal 
of difficulty, even in the graduate school, in getting students to measure up to 
what the Commission sets as the object of special attention in the secondary 
schools, namely, “the reading of historical and social literature, including news- 
papers and magazines, great historical documents, classics of social thought, and to 
the achievement of familiarity with the methods and instruments of inquiry in the 
social sciences, with historical analysis, criticism, verification and authentication.” 
This is a large order. To carry it out will require much more than improved 
teaching in the social sciences. It will involve raising the whole level of intellec- 
tual performance in the secondary schools. Indeed, to be entirely realized, it will 
transform them into junior colleges or perhaps even full collegiate institutions. 

Perhaps instead of offering too detailed a plan, which is open to a good many 
objections, it might have been as well for the Commission to have confined itself 
to saying that we must, through improved instruction in the social sciences, stimu- 
late the whole school system to overcome cultural lag. 

Whether or not this report will attain its specific goal, namely, the recasting 
of our whole educational system and making it more responsive to a highly 
transitional social order, it certainly should have the effect of awakening school 
authorities to the need for more and better instruction in social science on the 
secondary level. Evidence is coming in from all sides that secondary schools are 
becoming more alert in this direction. The Commission’s report will arm local 
teachers and administrators with increased authority and prestige in their efforts 
to secure adequate recognition for social science in present school curricula on 
all levels. 








The Survey Course in American History 


SISTER EUCHARISTA 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Even a cursory survey of the preparation of many American history high- 
school teachers reveals the fact that few have had more than a one-year survey 
course in American history in college. It is imperative, therefore, that the college 
professor make the survey work in American history so rich in interpretation 
that the prospective high-school teacher will obtain from that course a real un- 
derstanding of the major forces, tangible and intangible, which have shaped the 
American nation and its people. The college professor has had the opportunity 
of delving deeply, thoughtfully, and long into the subject of his chosen field. 
All of his students are at least prospective voters; many of them will become 
teachers in small high schools after obtaining their bachelor degrees; a few will 
go on for graduate work, perhaps in history. 

My special plea is for the prospective teacher who will go out to teach in 
the high school where his influence will reach many a high-school student whose 
formal education will end with the secondary school. Every course can help the 
student to attain some degree of social competence; but for several reasons, 
American history is peculiarly suited to that purpose. The facts of history are 
concisely provided in any of the one-volume history books, but inspiration and 
wisdom come not from the textbook but from the teacher who has well-grounded 
understanding and vision as well as factual knowledge. The American history 
course in college should aim to supply the high-school teacher with these concepts. 

This course, therefore, should be functional rather than factual. The Ameri- 
can history course suffers from the fact that the student believes he knows the 
important facts. Have they not been periodically and persistently presented to 
him from the time he learned the hatchet story in pre-school days up through the 
grades, up through the high school, and now in college? Since he traveled the 
topical-chronological path through it so often, he may, perhaps, take Ameri- 
can history in college because it bodes to be easy. He may even take the 
course only because it is required for a sequence in history, particularly if it is 
a requisite to the teaching of the social sciences in the high school. Because of 
the familiarity of its subject matter, the course lacks, for many a student, the 
lure surrounding courses more remote from his everyday experiences. Yet any 
thoughtful college teacher of American history knows that whatever this young 
man of woman may know of facts, he has yet to learn how to interpret facts, 
how to assess authorities, how to acquire power to combine, to contrast, to con- 
struct, to compare facts. He must know that a critical mind and an inventive spirit 
are necessary to the utilization of facts. He must know that he is studing facts, 
whether comparing, constrasting, combining, analyzing, or synthesizing them, 
so that he may become competent to make wise choices based upon correct 
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principles. This will save his meeting his own life problems on the level of chance 
of emotion. 

In order to shock the student out of a lethargic attitude towards his course and 
to create an interest in the subject, a new approach must be found. The following 
method has been found excellent in awakening enthusiasm and in getting the 
student to read critically and thoughtfully. Instead of selecting a text for the 
course, from one to four copies of several of the standard college American his- 
tory textbook are placed on the reserve shelf of the library. In addition to text- 
books, the appropriate volumes of such codperative works as The American Na- 
tion, The Chronicles of America, The History of American Life, The American 
Crisis biographies, The American Statesman Series, American Secretaries of State, 
and others are also placed on the reserve shelf. The first lecture of the course is a 
lecture on the sources, each student having been provided with au annotated, 
mimeographed bibliography for the unit to be studied. He is taught that guides, 
indexes and index volumes, compilations, and atlases are tools, the use of which 
must be learned early if efficiency is to be attained; that the next best thing to 
knowing a thing is knowing where to find it. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS METHOD 


The advantages of this method to the one selected textbook are: first, a wider 
acquaintance with the authorities in the field; second, less expense to the individ- 
ual student; third, preparation of his work in the library in proximity to maps, 
guides, references, etc.; fourth, and perhaps most important, the possibility of 
making assignments in relation to the range of capability and background of the 
group. The strong student who has had a good high-school course in American 
history will be ready to enjoy and read with profit the more comprehensive works; 
the student with mediocre background may profitably work with the less am- 
bitious, more compact sources. The fifth advantage of this method arises in the 
fact that the class period becomes a profitable pooling of information, explana- 
tions and comparison of authorities, instead of a drowsy lecture hour or a quizzing 
ordeal. Students are quick to note corroborating statements, conflicting accounts, 
varying versions, additional information, and bias of authors. At the end of 
the hour, each student has in addition to his own reading notes material supplied 
by his colleagues during the class period. 

In order that the course have organization and unity, each student is supplied 
with a mimeographed outline for each problem studied. There are, however, at 
least two syllabi published which could be used by a professor who has not the 
time nor the inclination to work out the details of the course. The course, instead 
of retracing the worthy but already familiar topical-chronological maze through 
American life, sets out on a year’s course to solve a few major problems somewhat 
like the following: 

1) What was there about the Europe of the fifteenth century which made 
possible the discovery of the New World? 
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2) What were the conditions, influences, and problems confronting a push- 
ing back of the frontier from the Atlantic to the Pacific? 

3) How did the Western hemisphere, step by step, obtain political self- 
sufficiency or independence from Europe? 

4) How did the thirteen colonies build up state and central governments 
capable of confronting the problems which separation from the mother country 
placed upon them? 

5) How did this new government stand the test of changing economic and 
social conditions at home; and how did it stand the test of war and of peace 
diplomacy? 

6) How did the shift of emphasis from farming to manufacturing take 
place and what effect had it upon the political, social, and economic life of 
America? 

7) How did the international policy of the United States develop centripetal 
and centrifugal forces; the first making for isolation and nationalism, and the 
second for leadership and international codperation? 

The course so organized means that the student takes several cross sections 
of American history. He surveys the whole field several times, each time with a 
different interest: for problems one and two, how European backgrounds and 
North America geographic conditions affected the development of our civiliza- 
tion; two, three, four, and five, the building of our political structure, and the 
ordeals of its existence; six, the growth and effect of “big business’; seven, the 
ordeals of our foreign relations. 

In conjunction with each unit, some specific individual problem should be 
worked out by each student in order to give him an opportunity for synthetic 
work and for the testing of generalizations. One very valuable study can be made 
in connection with the pushing back of the frontier. After a survey of general 
frontier conditions and influences as found in the conclusions of Turner, Paxson, 
and others, each student selects his own vicinity for special investigation and 
matches his conclusions against those of the authorities studied. In a class of 
forty-two students there will be, when the study is finished, as many specific 
examples of territorial acquisition, land survey, Indian treaties, transportation 
problems, markets, etc., scattered through twelve to fifteen states. The student 
then reviews the generalization of authorities and contributes his corroboration of 
the generalization or shows how some specific community deviates from the 
general outline. 

This exercise has an added value in the fact that it necessitates the student’s 
acquaintance with his local historical resources. 

Another very interesting part of the same study is an investigation of the 
reason for each student’s European ancestors leaving Europe; the reason for 
their coming to America; and the reason for the family’s settling finally in Iowa, 
Indiana, Minnesota, or wherever the family is now established. The student will 
be in a position to help his fellow high-school pupils become interested in and 
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sympathetic with their immediate enviroment and heritage. In several instances, 
when this study was completed, historical societies have asked for copies of the 
papers done by the college students to whom they had lent materials. 

This problem is work for the student but no drudgery; not just another term 
paper to be put together without any real raison d’etre, but a working out of 
something vital to his own life, something which explains himself, his environ- 
ment, and his heritage. 

At the end of this course, the student has a working knowledge of literature 
in his field, has learned to use the chief tools—guides, indexes, index volumes-— 
has a grasp on the chief trends in American history; and should be competent 
to direct his own life more adequately, as well as guide his students more intel- 
ligently should he turn to teaching. 
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In recent attempts to revise the teaching of the social studies there has been 
increasing emphasis upon bringing the material into more intimate and relevant 
contact with students. It has been suggested that the student himself, his interests, 
his personal relations, should be used as the points of reference instead of the 
more customary points of reference such as the Discovery of America, the In- 
dustrial Revolution, or the Constitution of the United States. This ideal would 
change the method of teaching the social studies, but would hope still to retain 
much of the present materials, so that the student, starting from his own preoc- 
cupations, might eventually come to appreciate the structure and order, the se- 
quences and rhythms of the society in which he lives. 

One of the most serious criticisms which can be levelled against this approach 
is that it is a return to an anthropocentric view of society, and a failure to impress 
the student with the fact that his whole existence, the fact that he is a thinking 
being, with a language and a pattern of personal relations, is dependent upon the 
social fabric which seems to him such an unreal conglomerate of dates, laws, 
presidents, movements, tendencies, boundaries, and products. Any attempt to 
approach the teaching of the social studies from the standpoint of the student 
must have as its raison d’étre that in the end, by this method, the student will have 
more understanding of the complexity and relevance of the structure of his society. 
Each aspect of his own life must be related outward until finally the slender 
thread of his personal life is seen as woven into the whole life of his society. To do 
this, each step in his connection with society must be emphasized, there must be 
no gaps, no half lights, no uncertainties. He must see himself, his place in the 
small pattern which is his home, the place of that pattern in the life of the local 
community, and finally the way in which the patterns which are prevalent in his 
local community fit, or contrast or supplement the wider pattern which is Ameri- 
can life. 

Such a program makes a requirement of detachment, of knowledge, of flexi- 
bility upon the teacher far in excess of the demands made at present by the most 
complicated textbook. Because she must use as her basic material, as the spring 
board for all her teaching, the pattern in which her particular students are living, 
a pattern which is set down in no textbook and of which she may be more or less 
unconscious. But to the extent that she is unconscious of that local pattern, she 
will be teaching socially deaf ears, as surely as if she were lecturing in Chinese to 

a group who spoke only English. And because this local pattern varies from one 


* Part of a report prepared for the Commission on Secondary School Curriculum, of which 
Dr. V. T. Thayer is Chairman, of the Progressive Education Association. 
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part of the country to another, from one class to another, varies as between urban 
and rural, as between nationality groups, as between the staid middle class and 
the intelligentsia, no textbook can furnish the details. This article will only at- 
tempt to suggest ways in which this material could be organized to make the 
social studies meaningful to the student. 

The attempt will be to work from the student outward, through three degrees 
of particularity: 

(1) The adolescent's own individual experience of social relationships. 

(2) The pattern of social relationships characteristic of his local group— 

town, suburb, social class, denominational group, etc. 

(3) The wider American pattern. 

If this approach is conceived of as being directed towards the students in a 
series of questions, it may be phrased in this way: 

(1) What has been your individual experience of social relationships? To 
what extent have these experiences been unique, atypical for the local 
group to which you belong? To what extent have they given you any 
understanding of the pattern of your local group, and to what extent has 
their uniqueness distorted or colored your understanding? 

(2) What are the patterns which are characteristic of the local group to 
which you belong, the patterns which are very close to, but not identical 
with your own experience, the patterns which influence your judgment 
of your companions and their judgment of you? How do these local 
patterns differ from 

(3) The wider pattern? What is the wider pattern of your society in respect 
to social relationships? You come in contact with this wider pattern at 
the movies, in books, in the newspapers, in court decisions, embedded 
in the very figures of speech of your language, in its influence on the 
expectations and judgments which you make and which others make. 
What is this pattern and what is your place in it? How has your under- 
standing of this wider pattern colored your understanding of your own 
experience and the characteristic local patterns of your group? How has 
your own experience and the local patterns of your group colored your 
understanding of the wider pattern? 

Throughout such an approach the interaction between the student’s own ex- 
perience, the pattern of his own family, the pattern of the community and the 
wider American pattern should be continually emphasized. In the attempt to make 
social materials concrete and relevant, there has been an over-emphasis upon the 
effect of immediate experience and a failure to emphasize the influence of the 
wider patterns. Modern thought has tended to stress the effect of the way in 
which the child forms his idea of God from his idea of the father, and neglected 
the effect upon the idea of the father which is exercised by the idea of God who is 
called the Father. While a stern father in the home and a stern Father in Heaven 
reinforce each other’s importance in the child’s eyes, a gentle loving father at 
home may be somewhat negated by the teachings about a stern Father in Heaven, 
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just as the attempt to teach about a loving Father in Heaven may be rendered 
negatory if the father at home is over-ready to chastise. The approach suggested 
below attempts to keep a balance between the two extremes, the one which 
would make the experience of the maturing individual all important, the other 
which emphasizes society’s formulations and neglects the reinterpretations which 
each individual inevitably puts upon them. A continuing emphasis upon the 
narrower social group, as a bridge between the individual and the wider pattern, 
is one way in which this balance may be preserved. 

Which aspects of social relationships may safely be discussed with students 
of different ages, is so much a question of the attitude of the school, the back- 
ground of the student group, the skill of the individual teacher, that no generali- 
zations can at present be offered on the subject, but this discussion covers many 
materials which are quite innocent of any explosive qualities, and some which 
would have to be used with great caution. Each special case must decide the choice 
in this matter. : 

A brief example may serve to show the way in which the experience of the 
individual student, the pattern of the local community and the wider pattern may 
be knit together in discussion. Suppose that the subject of discussion is “‘the rédle 
of the father” in American life. Then take the case of a boy whose father was 
sixty years of age when he was born and had long given up taking any physical 
exercise. Consider this boy as living in a community in which most fathers are not 
more than thirty-five years older than their sons, and in which the boys’ pictures 
of their fathers are of vigorous athletic men who can always excel their growing 
sons in contests of strength and physical skill. Place this against the wider pattern 
as the students encounter it in books, and in the moving pictures, of the father, 
just a generation older than his son, vigorous and in his prime during his son’s 
adolescence. Then the interrelationships between these patterns could be dis- 
cussed, the extent to which the individual boy in question is shamed and per- 
plexed because ‘‘Dad looks like a grandfather,” and the way in which compari- 
sons of his own father with the fathers of his immediate companions makes him 
critical of his own father. The reverse aspect of the situation could then be shown, 
the way in which the wider gap between himself and his father, skews the boy’s 
understanding of the father-son relationship whenever he encounters it, so that 
his understanding of this relationship will probably differ throughout life from 
the way in which his companions with younger fathers comprehend it. Then it 
might be shown that whenever a group of people meet, whether it is a gang of 
boys on a street corner, a group of middle-aged men eating their luncheon, a 
committee of legislators passing a bill on parental responsibility, or a congrega- 
tion being told by a preacher that God is their “father,” each individual brings 
to the group discussion and informs the words used there. (1) His experience of 
his own father and the way in which he himself revalued the local and wider pat- 
tern in terms of that experience. (2) The behavior of fathers which is character- 
istic of his local group and the extent to which his understanding of this local 
behavior has been colored by his own experience, and (3) the concept of the 
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father characteristic of the wider pattern, as he has received, revalued and colored 
that concept in terms of his own and his local group’s experience. 

For an individual to be conscious of his place in society he needs to be con- 
scious of all three of these conditioning factors, and of the way in which each kind 
of experience reinforces and reinterprets to him the other kinds of experience, in 
his behavior towards others and in the way in which others behave to him. 

The following discussion is based upon the way in which society takes certain 
aspects of personality and organizes a social order upon them. Each individual 
is placed in a series of categories, and these categories form the ground plan of 
social life. I have selected the categories of Age, Sex, Blood Relationship, Class, 
Special Abilities and Talent, and the way in which these attributes of every in- 
dividual are used in the wider pattern. This is a more personal approach than 
any attempt to classify the individual as a member of a community, a member of 
a state, a citizen of a country. Such an approach deals with the individual merely 
as a unit in different sized constellations of similar units. By considering instead 
the rdle that an individual plays in the social patterns to which he belongs by 
virtue of his age or his sex, selected attributes of one individual as compared with 
another, and of one individual over time are made the basis of the discussion. 


AGE 


Bearing in mind the threefold approach of (a) the student’s own experience, 
(b) the local pattern, (c) the wider pattern, the treatment of age could be 
handled in this way: 

(1) How old are you? What is the meaning of that age to you? What are 
the limitations placed upon you in terms of your age, and the expecta- 
tions from you in terms of your age, as compared with your brothers and 
sisters? 

(2) What are the age standards of your local group? Age at which boys go 
out with girls? Age at which late nights are permitted? Age of driving 
the car? Age of going to work? Age of finishing school? How do these 
standards, these classifications and regimentations of young people on 
the basis of age coincide or conflict with your own experience and with 

(3) The wider pattern, of what is expected of young people of different 
ages in American culture? 

The discussion would then emphasize that age is, in our society, a fixed at- 
tribute of every individual, varying in minuteness from a count kept by months in 
babyhood to a significance of much longer periods in later life. Age is further- 
more an attribute of the individual about which fixed expectations of certain 
kinds of emotional, intellectual, physical, moral functioning is organized. People 
of different ages are not only not expected to act in the same way, but are con- 
sidered abnormal if they vary conspicuously from the standard which has been 
set up for their chronological age. The difference in patterns can be discussed 
here, what is expected of a working-class boy of sixteen compared with a boy who 
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plans to go to college, how behavior appropriate for one, behavior for which his 
group will reward him, would be a subject of reproach in a different setting. 

There could be a discussion of the significance of age levels in society, of the 
privileges and immunities of childhood; the way in which age, which is a liability 
because it is so fixed, is also an asset, an abstract sanction which the individual can 
use against society, as a child to demand protection, education and care, as an 
adult to demand the right to manage his own affairs, as an old person the right to 
demand again protection and care. On this basis, the whole age sequence as it is 
manifest in society, in age of compulsory schooling, juvenile courts, age of liabil- 
ity to civil and criminal law, age of marriage, pension age, could be worked in, 
together with a description of the incidence of responsibility and an outline of the 
responsibilities of adults towards children, especially towards their own children. 
So the whole structure of economic, legal and social responsibility which varies 
as individuals are born, grow up and grow old, can be attached to the question: 
“What is your age? What does being that age mean? What privileges and duties 
have you because you are just this age and no other?” Age is a particularly good 
point to begin with because to the extent that he is guaranteed life, the student is 
guaranteed an orderly progression through the age grades of his society. 

The discussion of the age concept could be used constructively in handling the 
whole disputed question of adolescent development. So much of the emphasis in 
the adolescent problem has centered about the enormity of the demands of the 
family upon adolescent children, rather than upon giving the adolescent any 
genuine understanding of what society offers to individuals, by grading them 
according to age, and by giving each age grade its characteristic privileges and 
responsibilities. Even if we were to abandon the concept of chronological age and 
organize instead on a concept of physiological age or mental age or emotional 
age, once the means of determining these ages were worked out, then the tradi- 
tion of a society which insists that each age is different and should have different 
standards would step in, and the new age structure, while more flexible in some 
ways than the old, would still be an organizing principle according to which in- 
dividuals were regimented in their participation in social life. 


SEX GENDER 


This again could be approached with a threefold emphasis: 

(1) What is your sex? What does that mean in the priviliges which you have 
been given or denied, in the kind of training you have received? 

(2) What are the characteristic patterns of behavior, in speech, manners, 
clothing, recreation, moral attitudes, occupation and skills, laid down for 
each sex in your local group? How has your own experience because you 
are a boy or a girl differed from the experience of other members of 
your sex in your local group? 

(3) What is the wider American pattern? What is expected of a man because 
he is a man and of a woman because she is a woman? How does this one 
aspect effect the participation of each individual in society? 
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The discussion would then show how sex had been one of the principal points 
of organization in our society, how it had been used as a way of classifying be- 
havior, which was a potentiality of either sex, as the particular privilege and char- 
acteristic of only one sex. The attention of the student could be focused upon the 
way in which society stylizes the relationship between the sexes, the balance which 
is preserved between them, the extent to which society puts the responsibility for 
any given social function, whether it be child rearing, food getting, or the provi- 
sion of leisure-time amusements, upon one sex rather than the other. Here again, 
as in the case of "needs of adolescence” there would be a change in emphasis over 
the old familiar way of dealing with “the position of women.”’ Instead it would 
be stressed, as in the age discussion, that for each sex there are privileges and re- 
sponsibilities and limitations which are the direct outcome of the way in which 
the rdles of both sexes are phrased. In every shift of the position of the sexes both 
sexes pay a price, and some individuals who would have been well adjusted in a 
different balance are thrown out of kilter. Not only the position of women legally 
and economically, but the position of men, would be discussed—the wife’s right 
to support and the husband's liability to alimony. Against a historical setting of the 
division of labor between the sexes could be placed our modern shift in emphasis 
from the kind of work done, to the amount of money earned, and the way in 
which this introduction of a common denominator, money, into male and female 
activities, has changed the vocational emphasis. Against a careful discussion of 
just the way in which sex membership ties the individual into the complicated 
fabric of society could be placed some consideration of the shift which we are 
making away from the old patterns of a patriarchal family, and the rewards 
and limitations involved in such a shift. The way in which people meet and 
marry today, the problem of finding someone to marry and the social, economic, 
and personal implications of marriage could be approached here through the dis- 
cussion of the réle of each sex and an analysis of the composition of the hetero- 
sexual groups to which the young people belong. 


BLoop RELATIONSHIP 


Again the emphasis would be (1) What is the structure of your own family? 
(2) What is the local pattern, e.g., the mother-dominated suburban family, the 
father-dominated working-class family, etc.? (3) What are the structure and 
significances of the patterning of blood relationship in American culture? 

The discussion could include: the way in which the family provides the child 
with its original categories, teaches it the differences between its own group and 
outsiders, and gives the child a pattern of human relations, an ideal of interrela- 
tions between the sex of a mother, a father, a brother or sister, patterns which will 
influence the child throughout life. The difference between the fixity of the family 
structure in which the relative roles of dominance and submission, and of dif- 
ferential skill, beauty, etc., are set very early in life and the mobile changing 
world which the child will enter and play many parts, could be stressed. The ex- 
tent to which the group in which the adolescent now belongs is a new group, 
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within which he or she is establishing a new status, can be contrasted here with 
the firmness of the family structure and the way in which the categories based 
upon the student’s own family are carried over into the new situation. Comparison 
could be made between the child who grows up in a small community, towards 
every member of which he has an attitude more like a family attitude, and the 
child in a mobile, changing urban community. 

To such discussion could be attached a description of the structure of present- 
day society, the extent to which individuals do live in fixed groups, the extent 
to which free associations attempt to imitate fixed groups, e.g., the way in which 
a socicty like the Masons, with life membership, brotherhood, care of orphans, is 
an attempt to imitate the family. Even such a concept as “best friend’ with its at- 
tendant vows of eternal friendship, its obligations and duties, although originally 
based on free choice, is an attempt to create in a changing world ties which imi- 
tate the family in giving security. Contrasts could be drawn in detail between 
various occupations, various religious groups and the extent to which they permit 
a carry over or establishment of fixed sets of relationships. The significance of the 
blood tie as immutable, guaranteeing the individual a certain set of relationships 
which nothing can ever sever, should be emphasized. This could be used as a 
basis for a discussion of our conception of choice in personal relationships, and 
our tendency to translate free choice, as of a marriage partner, into fixed rela- 
tionship with binding legal status. The whole transition from the fixed blood tie, 
through the choice which is made permanent in marriage, and somewhat perma- 
nent in friendship, to the ties which are contractual and may be severed as between 
employer and employee, members of a team, etc., could be worked in here. Wheth- 
er the aim of this kind of treatment were an extended analysis of the larger world, 
or an intensive study of the individual in his socially determined réles, the blood 
tie forms a useful point of departure. The family and its interrelationships give 
the growing individual his most important social symbolism, the set of categories 
to which friends, employers, teachers, business associates, will later be assimilated. 
It significance cannot be over-emphasized. 


CLASS 


Asking the three questions: (1) what class do you belong to? (2) what are 
the local class lines and distinctions? (3) how is the United States organized along 
class lines? the discussion would then proceed to what class means. The Who are 
you? question could be broken up into its various components which are signifi- 
cant in American society, race, length of time ancestors have been in America, 
place of birth and degree of assimilation of parents—especially in regard to lan- 
guage; occupation of parents, consumption standard of parents, urban, rural and 
sectional residence, education of parents. The lack of fixity of class lines in Amer- 
ican life could be discussed here, together with a treatment of the relative im- 
portance of parents’ status and own status, and which kinds of status Americans 
tend to feel are inalienable, such as race and place of birth, as compared with 
occupational and consumption choices. 
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Following a consideration of how much the individual’s own behavior and 
the behavior of other people towards him is class-determined, there could be a 
discussion of the lack of clues to behavior which obtains in a society without class 
lines, and yet with some conception of class. Attention could be focused on just 
what classes do exist in this country and what the implications for security on the 
one hand and flexibility of choice on the other hand are for each individual. The 
implications of entering a new occupational group, a new consumption level, of 
making intimate friends out of one’s class, of marrying out of one’s class, could be 
used to make the material immediate and relevant to the student. 


SPECIAL ABILITIES AND TALENTS 


The student’s attention would again be focused on (1) his own skills and 
abilities, as against the background of his local group. (2) Which skills and 
abilities were approved in the local community and which ones were disallowed 
or disapproved, or limited by age or sex or race? (3) Upon what abilities and 
talents of the individual does the wider pattern of American life rely? 

The whole occupational and artistic structure of the society could be placed 
against this focusing upon the use of talents. Discussions could be organized about 
what skills we use in the present-day world, how those skilled persons are selected 
and trained, the role played by regional residence, by parents’ occupation, by blood 
ties, by sex, in entering a given occupation, the kinds of talents which we reward 
heavily and the kinds of talents for which we have neither understanding nor 
tolerance, the rewards and penalties of different occupations, especially in terms 
of the personal life, the position of the artist, the inventor, the promoter. Side by 
side with this discussion of special skills could run a description of the way in 
which routine abilities, ability to work steadily and follow orders consistently, is 
given a place in modern machine technology, so that the individual who either 
cannot or will not translate any specitic ability into his occupation, may neverthe- 
less find a place. Such points as the guiding concept of success, the insistence that 
the individual choose an occupation or profession in which he can excel, rather 
than one which he prefers but in which he will have no chance to excel, the ten- 
dency in America to center attention upon the individual's relative rdle within an 
occupational group rather than upon the relative status and value of the occupa- 
tion itself, could be discussed here. Historical periods and other societies could 
be used as illustrative material to show the different gifts and temperaments 
which have been utilized in other ages and countries. The student could be given 
an opportunity to evaluate his own temperamental bent and special gifts in terms 
of the social emphases which he will encounter, and his attention could be steadily 
fixed upon the way in which society is at present organized in its use of individual 
gifts. 

Against such a background as this, a discussion of personality and the extent 
to which the personality of an individual is determinative in the r6le which he 
will play in society would have some content and meaning. The student would 
have been made to feel the ways in which his participation in his society is limited 
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by his age, his sex, his race, his class, and the extent to which his own gifts and 
temperaments must be employed within this structure. Similarly the descriptive 
material of the social studies would be given a more immediate relevance to the 
student's life. No decision of the Supreme Court or passing of a pension bill 
need be irrelevant material if it is placed in a living context which the student 
can understand. 

This article is in no sense a plan of study, an outline for the arrangement of 
materials, but rather an attempt to suggest ways in which an endless variety of 
social-studies materials could be integrated along new lines, so that a balance 
between an appreciation of social forces and an interest in the adolescent’s own 
role could be maintained. 
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SETTING THE STAGE FOR WAR IN EUROPE 


Germany Takes a Bold Step. On March 16 Germany threw off the cloak of 
secrecy which the chill winds of the Versailles Treaty caused her to draw around her 
military preparations. Henceforth German re-armament will go on in the open; she 
will not ask the consent of her neighbors as she had been expected to do under the 
military clauses or the peace treaty; nor will she drill and equip her men under the 
cover of outlandish pretenses. Her action came as a surprise and it was followed by 
alarm and indignation throughout Europe. Everywhere questions are being asked. What 
is the meaning of such a step? Will there be war? If the answer is yes, when will it 
come and from what direction? Answers to such questions require a backward glance 
and a reasoning process something in the nature of a prophecy. 

The Germany of 1918. Even before the Armistice had been signed Germany was 
a vanquished nation. On the military fronts her armies were in retreat. Voluntarily or 
under the pressure of the Allied drive, Germany’s allies deserted her. In the country 
behind the lines, the civilian war machine had broken down iad the social structure had 
begun to crumble. Had she not surrendered then, distress would have set groups of her 
own people against each other destroying her unity as a nation; and the Allied armies 
would have over-run her territory. In such conditions Germany “accepted” the peace 
treaty. Her surrender was a piece of grand strategy as well as necessity. It saved her 
forests, farms and orchards from becoming barren wastes like the shell-torn fields of 
France. It kept her cities and villages intact, and spared the homes and buildings in them 
from becoming ruins with jagged spires silhouetted against the sky. Perhaps Germany 
had no illusions about what defeat would mean for her, but she had hoped that Wood- 
row Wilson’s fourteen points would soften the blow and make the pain less severe in 
the after years. 

But the hatred generated by history and four years of war, and the realpolitik 
behind European rivalries, had much more to do with the writing of the peace treaties 
than did Wilson’s fourteen points. Sole responsibility for the war was laid at Ger- 
many’s door. She was disarmed on land, on sea and in the air; and her future armament 
was narrowly limited. So far as could be done by treaty, the Allied Powers were given 
a supervisory and a veto power over German re-armament. German territory was taken 
from her and either parcelled out to the several Allied Powers or used to set up new 
nations. Large quantities of tangible goods were taken from her, and as much of the 
money cost of the war was charged against her as it was believed she could bear. 

The Pivots of Germany's Foreign Policy Since 1919. Looking back over the six- 
teen years that have passed since Germany signed such a peace treaty, it is easy to see 
the outlines of her foreign policy. Much of her domestic history revolves about the 
same points. This policy had one broad aim: to get out of the inferior status which 
military defeat and the mark of war guilt forced upon her. To gain that end, Germany 
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had to move toward all of three principal objectives: (1) freedom in the conduct of 
her internal and foreign affairs (political independence) ; (2) release from the war 
debt burden (financial independence) ; and (3) return of the territory (some con- 
tinental and some colonial) that had been taken from her (territorial re-unity). Ger- 
many practically achieved the first two points by the summer of 1932, before Hitler 
came into power.’ With the exception of the Rhineland zone, and the Saar Territory 
which was recently returned to Germany, her third objective requires the future for its 
accomplishment. And it is this last point which has a very important bearing upon the 
question of war and peace. 

The Armaments Question. The matter of arms equality which has caused the 
present alarm falls properly within the first of the three pivots of German’s foreign 
policy; but it took a peculiar form during the first decade after the Armistice. Defeat 
in war resulted in the reduction of Germany’s armaments to a low figure in terms of 
men and equipment; and the peace treaty was designed to maintain that level. But the 
peace treaty went one step further; it stated that the reduction in Germany's armaments 
was made ‘‘to render possible the initiation of a general limitation of the armaments of 
all nations.” This provision furnishes a key to many developments in post-war Euro- 
pean history. Chancellor Hitler used it with telling effect both in his rise to power 
within Germany and in his recent foreign policy. 

Echoes of the “war to end war” continued to resound during the greater part of 
the 1920's; and there was considerable talk of arms reduction, non-aggression pacts, 
and other means of preventing war. Few observers expected the Allied Powers to dis- 
arm immediately after the signing of the peace treaty. Enough reasons existed to keep 
many men under arms for several years. The war momentum had to die down. Victory 
had to be safeguarded. European unrest had to subside. Time was needed to bring about 
a new equilibrium and to let the passions cool. But there was a well-founded belief that 
after a reasonable time, the nations would unite upon a plan by which the military 
forces of all the principal nations would be reduced. During this period Germany 
marked time on the question of her own armaments. It cannot be said whether she did 
this because of her internal political troubles, her poverty, her fear of what the Allied 
Powers would do if she re-armed, or her belief that the arms-reduction promises in the 
treaty would be carried out. Probably they all had something to do with it. 

But as so often happens in human affairs, developments did not bear out hopes. 
The nations could not agree on disarmament. On the contrary, they increased their arma- 
ments. The League of Nations could not prevent wars nor restrain nations from com- 
mitting hostile acts against their neighbors; nor could it stop such developments after 
they had begun. International conflicts over many issues arose as frequently as they had 
itt the past; and each fresh incident caused fear, unrest and bitterness. 

Meanwhile conditions within Germany took a new direction. Political troubles 
with constitutional government forced a reaction against the Weimar Constitution and 
the idea of a republic. Economic difficulties, intensified by the depression, created dis- 
tress. The German populace was in a mood to accept change; and large groups began 
to form which even demanded change. Hitler led one of these groups; and he rose 
to absolute power as it expanded and received the support of other elements in the 
country. By organizing with semi-military discipline, Hitler gave new life to the old 
military traditions and the attitudes associated with them which had not been stamped 
out by defeat but had merely been thrust in the background. After he became Chancel- 


* For more detailed treatment on these points, see The Social Studies, XXV (October, 1934), 
311. 
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lor, Hitler consolidated these semi-military groups, selected a few of thern as a nucleus 
and employed them to support his policies. 

Abroad, rumors began to crop out here and there that Germany was secretly re- 
arming. There was much talk of unusual activity in the steel, chemical, and other indus- 
tries bearing upon munitions and war equipment. There was resentment over Ger- 
many’s unusual expansion in the field of commercial airplane construction, for it is 
common knowledge that very little change is necessary to convert a commercial trans- 
port into a war-bombing machine. Even though such talk was discounted and Germany 
denied most of it, a feeling of uneasiness spread over Europe. Economic distress ruffled 
many a smooth temper and made calm statesmen jittery. Nazi tactics and Nazi doctrines 
increased the tension. For example, there was Germany's withdrawal from the League 
of Nations and the Disarmament Conference in October, 1933, Again, the trouble in 
Austria, which reached a high point last July in the murder of Chancellor Dollfus, was 
charged to the spread of Nazi doctrines. Even before the World War, Germany's rela- 
tions with Austria was a source of fear to many of their neighbors; and since the 
Armistice it has been a continuous sore spot in European affairs. 

These developments and others gave color to the rumor that Germany was re- 
arming. In England, Stanley Baldwin made the blunder of declaring that England's 
frontier was “the Rhine.” Germany's neighbors began “to consult” among themselves ; 
and they did not invite Germany to sit in at the discussions. Events moved rapidly in 
the last quarter of 1934 and in the first two months of 1935. Italy and France came to 
an understanding. France and Russia were reported (unofficially) as having come to 
an agreement on European affairs. On February 3, France and Great Britain concluded 
a meeting which affirmed the Franco-Italian determination to guard Austria’s independ- 
ence, and to prevent Germany’s unilateral annulment of the military restrictions in the 
Versailles Treaty. All of them recognized that Germany's release from these restrictions 
could not be delayed much longer, but they wanted to control any changes that might 
be made. To this end, they proposed an agreement against aerial aggression, a scheme 
of mutual assistance bearing upon the question of Germany's eastern frontiers, and a 
reconsideration of armament questions. Germany sparred with them. Their proposals 
had no time to mature; events moved too fast. 

On March 4, the British Government took a step which in retrospect may be said 
to have been a tactical blunder. In the form of a White Paper presented to the House 
of Commons, it set forth a new defense policy. Faith in treaties and arms reductions 
to preserve peace was pushed aside; and increases in the army, navy and air forces, 
were recommended. After outlining other elements in her defense policy, Great Britain 
commented upon Germany’s efforts to re-arm, and declared: ‘This re-armament, if con- 
tinued at the present rate, unabated and uncontrolled, will aggravate the existing anx- 
ieties of Germany's neighbors and may consequently produce a situation where peace 
will be in peril.” Mention of Germany caused a wave of indignation in the Reich, and 
Hitler was reported too “ill’’ from a “‘cold’’ to see Sir John Simon, who had arranged 
a conference in Berlin. 

On March 15, the French Government announced its intention to increase the mili- 
tary service period from one year to two years. 

Hitler's Proclamation. The next day, Chancellor Hitler issued a proclamation which 
closed with the announcement of universal military conscription. His statement was a 
review of conditions since the Armistice. The German people, he said, trusted in the 
promises given in Wilson's fourteen points and believed a new order in international 
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affairs was about to be born. ‘Germany has, according to the investigation of the Inter- 
allied Control Commission, fulfilled the disarmament conditions imposed upon her. . . . 
But while Germany as one party to the treaty had fulfilled its obligations, the redemp- 
tion of the obligation on the part of the second partner to the treaty failed to become 
a fact... . Not even was there a halt in the armaments race, on the contrary the increase 
in armaments on the part of the whole group of States became evident. . . . The world 
. . . has again resumed its cries of war, just as though there never had been a World 
War nor the Versailles Treaty. In the midst of these highly armed, war-like States . . . 
Germany was, militarily speaking, in a vacuum, defenselessly at the mercy of every 
threatening danger. 

“Under these circumstances the German Government considers it impossible still 
longer to refrain from taking the necessary measures for the security of the Reich 
or even hide the knowledge thereof from the other nations. . . . What the German Gov- 
ernment . . . desires is to make sure that Germany possesses sufficient instruments of 
power not only to maintain the integrity of the German Reich but also to command in- 
ternational respect and value as co-guarantor of general peace. . .. With this in view, the 
German Reich’s government today passed the following law: (1) Service in defensive 
force ensues on a basis of general obligation to defend. (2) The German peace army, 
inclusive of police troops incorporated therein, consists of twelve corps commands and 
thirty-six divisions. . . .” Thus the ground has been prepared for a military force esti- 
mated from 500,000 to 750,000 men. 

All Europe was aroused. The German move crowded all other events off the 
front pages of important world news. Great Britain, France, Italy, and France sent pro- 
tests to Germany. In a note to the League, France requested a hearing before any extra- 
ordinary session of the Council. Preparations for conferences among the interested 
States were hastily entered upon. 

Will There Be War? Immediately, no. This is merely a guess and may be proved 
wrong before it gets in print. But a fair assessment of events sustains the view that war 
is unlikely for the present. The nations are not yet in the war stage. They have first 
to “consult” and ‘explore’ the possibilities. Sir John Simon went to Berlin to learn 
the full meaning of Germany’s move. Mr. Anthony Eden made a tour from Moscow 
to Warsaw to Prague. Informal conversations are being held in almost all the embassies 
at European capitals. A meeting of the principal Powers is to be held at Stresa in Italy 
on April 11; and on April 15 the League Council is scheduled to hold a meeting. 
Undoubtedly there will be other, less formal, meetings. The object of these meetings 
seems to be two-fold: (1) to achieve an immediate united front for the purpose of 
checking Germany’s action and to induce her to enter into agreements regulating arms, 
preserving frontiers, and upholding the League system of maintaining peace. Undoubt- 
edly proposals to that end will be made after the Stresa and League Council meetings. 
But whatever is done in this direction is likely to be of temporary effect unless some 
positive concessions are made to Germany. And (2) to learn who will be on which 
side if trouble arises. The second is of more importance for the long run than the first. 
Shorn of diplomatic language, the question the nations are asking each other is: What 
will you do in such and such a case, or if this and that happens? They will enter into 
definite understandings if there is a chance. But they will not go to war now unless 
Germany makes another, more menacing, move than that of declaring her freedom in 
armaments. The nations have little to gain by war now; at the most they could only 
maintain the existing state of affairs. War would be too great a cost to pay for that. 
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They can meet the German challenge in other ways; by increasing and strengthening 
their own military forces; by League action; by understandings between themselves. 
These are likely to cost less than a preventive war. Germany herself is not yet ready 
for war. Her army and air forces require men, training, and equipment. She has no 
navy worth considering. She has few reliable allies and sympathizers. Consequently, a 
period should follow in which Germany will be surprisingly temperate in her demands 
and conciliatory toward other nations, except for minor flare-ups like the recent 
demonstrations against the treatment of Nazis in Memel. 

When Will War Come and From What Direction? Prophecies in international 
affairs are futile. There are too many factors involved. Human actions operate in too 
large an area of unknowns. The international winds of interest and emotion blow 
hot and cold, and there is no reliable means of foretelling from what direction they 
will come or of gauging how hard they will blow. For the moment we are not con- 
sidering the possibilities of wars outside of Europe, such as what may come of the 
trouble between Italy and Abyssinia in Africa, or developments in the Far East. 
If war comes to Europe, it is likely to arise over two main situations: (1) some attempt 
on the part of any nation to encroach on the material interests or the territory of a 
neighbor; and (2) the special case of some positive action by Germany to rectify her 
eastern frontiers or recover some of her lost territories. 

Germany has reached the point where her policy looks forward to the second 
contingency. Political independence, freedom in armaments, and financial liberty of 
action, are now achieved and behind her. Territorial unity has yet to be achieved. She 
will be compelled to encroach upon her neighbors’ interests to regain lost territory. 
This, her neighbors will fight to prevent, because they will stand to lose something 
definite and no peaceful means may be adequate to ward off the loss. Where material 
interests are endangered, resistance may be expected; and there will be no stopping to 
weigh the cost—even of a war which may be fatal to western civilization. 

The immediate future is likely to be a period of waiting. As the months pass the 
nations are likely to go along in the old way—muddling through one minor flare-up 
after another without achieving anything better than growing fear, bitterness, and uncer- 
tainty. This may become so intolerable that war may be welcomed as a relief to the 
strain, in the manner in which war came in 1914. Except for the ignorance and stupidity 
of man, it need not be that way. More responsibility rests with the former Allied Powers 
than with Germany. They could act now to return the League of Nations to what 
Woodrow Wilson hoped for it—what the very terms of its Covenant imply. They can 
make it serve all the nations in a positive manner rather than use it to check the interests 
of a few. This even means that the League must be used to help Germany whose history 
will not bear, for exemple, a monstrosity such as the Polish Corridor which separates 
German from German, humiliating a whole nation. Peace cannot be permanently as- 
sured by armed forces opposing each other. War is to be deplored, but sometimes 
it appears to be the only way out of an unbearable situation. It is the business of 
mankind to emphasize other means of solving difficulties, peaceful methods, and above 
all to use the peaceful methods ready to hand. And this always applies with greater 
force to those who, like the Allied Powers, have the upper hand. The initiative to move 
in the right directions rests more upon them at the present moment than it does upon 
Germany, however much Germany's arrogance and shortcomings are to be deplored. 
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THE GREEK REVOLT 


The alarm over Germany's arms move overshadowed all other events in Europe. 
With the exception of the Greek revolt very little out of the ordinary occurred. 

The Greek Revolt. Those fortunate enough to see the Theater Union's play, 
"Sailors at Cattaro,”” before it closed recently, had the thrill of witnessing something of 
a parallel dramatized for them in actual life in the Greek revolt during the first week 
in March. Like a fireworks display, the rebellion started with a sudden flare, spread 
rapidly, and then burned itself out almost as quickly as it started. The issues behind 
it were domestic, involving in the main the form and control of the government. 
Mr. Venizelos, strongly republican, accused Premier Tsaldaris of undermining the 
republican régime in preparation for a return of the monarchy. Although nominally 
a republican, it appeared that Tsaldaris favored monarchist agitators, dismissed repub- 
lican office-holders from the government service, and generally sympathized with leaders 
having strong conservative, fascist, and monarchist tendencies. A group of naval officers 
in the Venizelist faction gained control of most of the fleet. They used the island of 
Crete as a base, captured the islands of Samos, Chios, and Mytilene, and threatened 
to bombard Piraeus, the port of Athens. Rebellion spread rapidly to become civil war 
when rebel forces concentrated opposite government troops in Thrace and Macedonia. 
But the revolt was shortlived. The army under Generals Kondylis and Metaxas remained 
loyal; and government airplanes were used with telling effect against the rebels on 
land and sea. By March 12, the rebel officers abandoned the fleet and fled. Venizelos 
left Crete. The Government land forces gained full control. The revolt was over almost 
as quickly as it had begun. Premier Tsaldaris remained in full control of the govern- 
ment, supported by General Kondylis who has been acclaimed as a national hero. 
While the question of what form of government Greece is to have, other than its 
present republican organization, remains about as before. George II, in direct line for 
succession to the throne, is now in England. 


Events ARE CHECKERED IN THE UNITED STATES 


Very little has taken place in the United States during the past four weeks that 
can be compared to the sensation which surrounded the gold-clause decision, Events 
of importance have occurred, but they have been so numerous and they covered so 
many diverse subjects that no one of them can be said to stand out. The analysis of the 
Recovery Program made last month still holds good as an indicator of the temper 
of the times and the trend of events. 

The huge relief bill passed the House and Senate and is now in conference be- 
tween both houses for the smoothing over of difficulties that have developed over the 
question of direct work relief. Whether so intended or not, the prolonged debate over 
relief was good strategy for the administration in that the country got along with 
reduced funds and haphazard relief for three months largely for the benefit of the 
Treasury budget which ought to have a smaller deficit during the present and coming 
fiscal years. 

The NRA method of business organization is in a sorry plight. Divided counsels 
have served to perplex the legislative committees to such a degree that no positive, 
clear-cut measure has come out of the hearings. Instead, a bill was presented to the 
Senate, not asa final, well-drafted measure, but mainly to form a “basis for discussion.” 
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In a measure as far-reaching as one bearing upon industrial organization, all the spade 
work must and should be done in committee, not on the floor of the House and Senate. 
Unless a miracle comes to pass, the new NRA bill will be “floor” legislation, an 
ill-considered result of patchwork, compromise, and expediency, born of the clash of 
special interests devoid of vision on the fundamentals. The Judicial Department an- 
nounced it would abandon the Belcher case which was supposed to be a test case of 
the NRA; and the Senate demands the case go forward. The President ordered NRA 
enforcement generally aside from the Belcher case. In the States, one court after another 
is voiding the State NRA statutes patterned on the national law, as has happened in 
New Jersey, New York, and Wisconsin. All in all, 389 court tests of New Deal legisla- 
tion are reported as pending, 332 of them bearing on the NRA and 46 on the AAA. 

The controversy between government bodies and the private power interests is 
still running strong with gains being registered on both sides. Judge Grubb, in final 
decrees, annulled more transactions of the TVA. Mayor LaGuardia’s plans for municipal 
power have received a temporary setback on the basis of a proffered slash of 35% 
in rates by private companies, and the possibility that a referendum may be necessary 
before New York City may mature its plans for municipally-owned power plants. 
The President himself took a hand in one phase of the power dispute—that bearing 
upon holding companies. In a vigorous message to the Congress on March 12, the 
President declared: “It is time to make an effort to reverse that process of the concen- 
tration of power which has made most American citizens, once traditionally inde- 
pendent owners of their own businesses, helplessly dependent for their daily bread 
upon the favor of a very few, who, by devices such as holding companies, have taken 
for themselves unwarranted economic power.” 

Despite the recent truce attained between labor and the Government through 
which labor received equal representation with industry on the National Industrial 
Recovery Board, there are many indications that the growing unrest between labor and 
industry will break out in the form of strikes, lockouts, and other conflicts. The existence 
of company unions, and conflicts even within the old-line labor unions themselves, 
have contributed much to increase the tensions. Threatened action involves the automo- 
bile industry, the rubber plants, the textile industry, the mine-workers, and tobacco 
operatives; and even if this were all the industries affected, it would be too much 
for the future of industrial peace in this country. 

While all other legislation is meeting with difficulties, one bill at least has enjoyed 
considerable success. It is the army appropriation bill which has made a direct appropria- 
tion of $400,000,000 for the War Department and has increased the standing army 
from 118,750 to 165,000 men. This is in addition to the large sums used for military 
purposes from the PWA and other sources of funds; and the army personnel is in 
addition to the more than 300,000 C.C.C, men who are under army supervision and 
semi-military discipline, although they are at present engaged in worthwhile peace- 
time pursuits. 

On March 23, President Roosevelt approved the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines which takes the United States another step out of the range 
of war in the Pacific. There is much cause to wish that the President's act was the final 
one in the retirement of the United States from the Philippines and other ventures 
beyond the range of true American interests and effective national defense. 








Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


By COMMITTEE ON CURRENT INFORMATION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


HowarpD E. WILSON, Chairman, Harvard University 


THE New YorK MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


The 1935 meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies will be held in 
New York City on Friday and Saturday, November 29 and 30. State and local organi- 
zations of social-studies teachers are urged to send two delegates. 

An informal dinner on Thanksgiving evening will be held for delegates, and 
members who arrive in time to attend. On Friday morning three speakers of national 
repute will address the general sessions; in the afternoon four section meetings will be 
devoted to (1) the curriculum, (2) the social studies in adult education, (3) public 
relations, and (4) tests. The annual dinner will be held on Friday evening. Saturday 
morning will be devoted to a discussion of the freedom of teaching. The Council is 
considering the advisability of instituting a service for its members comparable to that 
rendered by the American Association of University Professors. Should the Council 
undertake to investigate instances of alleged infringement on freedom of teaching? 
Attend the meetings, and give the Executive Committee the benefit of your opinion. 

The October issue of The Social Studies will carry a detailed program. Mean- 
while, persons who have research projects on which they would be willing to report 
are urged to communicate with the President of the Council: Edgar B. Wesley, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. The Chairman of the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments, W. G. Kimmel, 204 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York City, 
will be glad to answer any inquiries concerning the meeting. 


HARVARD CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL STUDIES 


On March 15 the Sixth Annual Conference on the Teaching of the Social Studies 
was held in connection with the meetings of the Harvard Teachers Association. At a 
dinner sponsored jointly by the Harvard Graduate School of Education and the National 
Council for the Social Studies, R. L. Harlow, Vice-President of the Yankee Network, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, discussed the possibilities of social-studies instruction 
from the broadcasting room. He pointed out the necessity for less formal techniques 
of instruction than prevail in the traditional classroom and stressed the need of stronger 
motivation if larger radio audiences are to be secured for social-studies materials. 
Arthur A. Hitchcock, educational adviser in the C.C.C. Camp at Flagstaff, Maine, 
reported on the attitude of C.C.C. men toward social-studies materials. The men feel 
that the social-studies instruction they encountered in the schools is too formal and 
unrealistic to be of great value to them. They are, however, interested in many topics 
of current and controversial importance, particularly those topics which affect their 
own vocational standing in society. 

In the evening a group of fourteen high-school pupils participated in a panel 
discussion on the topic, “What I Think of the Social Studies.” The pupils discussed 
freely their own reactions to social-studies content and the methods of social-studies 
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instruction. The pupils seemed to be of the opinion that (1) more of the social sciences 
other than history should be taught; (2) more of the history which is taught should 
be related and applied to current situations; (3) less formal methods of teaching 
other than the textbook-recitation methods are most worthwhile; (4) field trips as 
usually conducted are not worthwhile; (5) a truly unitary arrangement of subject 
matter helps subordinate details and keeps them in proper focus. A transcript of the 
discussion was made for the Thayer Commission of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, and it is hoped that the transcript may be made available later. 


BILLS IN LEGISLATURES 


The Nunan-Delvaney Bill in the New York Legislature, requiring oaths of 
allegiance from students in higher institutions reported in the April issue, was not 
reported out of the Assembly Education Committee by a vote of 8 to 5. 

A bill sponsored by the D.A.R. and supported by other similar organizations is 
now before the Connecticut Legislature. This bill involves the possible amendment 
of the General Statutes to require the teaching of citizenship, including duties, forms 
of national, state, and local governments, federal, state, and local history in all ele- 
mentary schools above the fourth grade and in junior high schools. A required course 
for one year in United States history, constitution, and government is provided for all 
pupils in high schools, with similar courses for normal schools and teacher-training 
schools. 


SUMMER SESSION COURSES 


Columbia University, in codperation with The Institute of Pacific Relations, an- 
nounces a series of intensive courses in the Russian language. For a descriptive folder, 
address Dr. Geroid Tanquary Robinson, Columbia University. 

The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America announces its tenth 
annual Seminar to be held in Cuernavaca and Mexico City, July 3-23. For further 
details, write the Committee, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Under the joint auspices of Princeton University and the American Council of 
Learned Societies, a Summer Seminar in Arabic and Islamic Studies will be held at 
Princeton University from June 20 to July 31. For further information, write the 
Director, Professor Philip K. Hitti, Princeton University, or the American Council 
of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 

New York University is offering a course on the Report of the Commission on 
the Social Studies in the Schools sponsored by the American Historical Association. 
Guest lecturers will participate. Persons interested may write D. C. Knowlton, who 
is in charge of the course. 

The National Association of Student Editors announces the First Institute of 
Vitalized School Journalism, University of Denver, June 17 to July 24, dealing with 
supervision of school journalism and interpretation as well as technical courses in jour- 
nalism. For further details, write 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE LOCATION OF INFORMATION 


In a Master’s thesis, entitled, Difficulties in the Location of Information of Junior 
and Senior High School Social Science (Colorado State Teachers College, 1933, pp. xiii, 
113), Wilbur H. Dutton takes up the problem of the reading difficulties involved 
in the location of information of a social-studies nature. He carried on his investigation 
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in the junior and senior high school of Colorado State Teachers College. The investi- 
gator attempted to answer the following questions: (1) What are the important skills 
and abilities involved in the location of information? (2) How may pupil accom- 
plishment in these skills and abilities be measured? (3) What are the difficulties 
involved in the use of these skills and abilities? (4) How may these skills and abilities 
be taught effectively? (5) Is there a relationship between reading skills and abilities 
involved in the location of information and success in the social studies? 

Among the fourteen important skills in locating information as listed by P. McKee 
in Reading and Literature in the Elementary School, nine social-studies experts rated 
the following as most important: (1) ability to use the index of a book; (2) ability 
to use the library card file; (3) ability to use the encyclopedia, and (4) ability to use 
printed parts of a book. The investigator constructed tests on the four abilities and 
gave them to 169 high-school pupils and 17 college freshmen. On the basis of revealed 
difficulties, plans for the teaching of skills were drawn. 

Among the conclusions of the study are the following: (1) the social-studies 
pupils in the Colorado State Teachers College high school have only a very elementary 
knowledge of the index of a book, printed parts of a book, the encyclopedia, and card 
catalog; (2) pupils are handicapped in locating information accurately and quickly; 
(3) the important skills and abilities used in the location of information have not 
been acquired by incidental teaching, and the reading program has not provided for 
their teaching; (4) the schools are turning out pupils who are wholly unprepared to 
locate information for themselves; (5) the skills and abilities involved in the location 
of information require systematic and conscientious teaching and drill; (6) the location 
of information should be taught in the junior high-school social-studies and English 
courses as consistently as any content subject; (7) close correlation should be made 
between the teaching of location of information and classwork; (8) there should be 
a general plan of articulation between all grades for the teaching of such skills. 


ECONOMICS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


“Economics in Academic High Schools,” by A. F. W. Plumptre, in Contributions 
to Canadian Economics, Vol. VII, 1934, pp. 108-122 (University of Toronto: History 
and Economics Series), includes a discussion of the purposes of introductory economics 
as a subject in high schools, the attendant difficulties and dangers, and suggestions on 
how to meet the difficulties. The author disagrees with the stated purpose that a course 
in economics should be provided as a background for pupils who will continue to study 
at the university level, maintaining that pupils should learn to read, write, and calculate 
with accuracy and legibility, and gain a knowledge of history, literature, and language, 
rather than sacrifice time to gain “an elementary smattering of economic facts and 
principles.” If the subject is to be introduced at all at the high-school level, it should 
be for pupils who will not attend college. In considering a second purpose, a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the business world, the author argues that this involves problems 
of personal adjustment, not how the economic system works, and should be considered 
in a course in “elementary business practice.” Along with this subject, Commercial 
Geography and Economic History are recommended. 

The author is unalterably opposed to economic theory at the high-school level, 
maintaining that it is a university subject. For high-school pupils, “The degree of 
abstraction is too great; and the complexity is far too great if the theory is to be 
reasonably adequate at this age of complex and confusing economic movements and 
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adjustments.” The study of economics raises many problems. The “economics of 
current events” may degenerate into propaganda, with offense to pupils, parents, and 
politicians, thereby putting the teacher in a precarious position. Whatever the approach, 
it becomes a “problem of finding and maintaining an adequate, expert, impartial, and, 
withal, inoffensive staff of teachers.” Concrete proposals for the education of teachers 
looking toward these objectives are outlined. A rapid summary survey of the status of 
instruction in economics in the high schools of the different provinces concludes the 
chapter. 

In a second chapter (pp. 123-130), A. F. W. Plumptre and A. E. Gilroy con- 
tribute a “Review of Economic Textbooks for Use in Canadian Secondary Schools,” 
including some miscellaneous and a few American titles, one of which they handle in 
merciless fashion and not without reason for so doing. They are very critical of those 
sections of textbooks dealing with economic theory ; their comments are so pertinent, and 
applicable to other textbooks as well, that the complete paragraph is quoted: 


All of these six books contain a large amount of economic theory. Now unfortunately economic 
theory for the most part consists of the unlovely and inanimate skeletons of economic controversies of 
the past. The simpler the exposition, the barer the bones, and the less likely are the skeletons to bear 
any resemblance to the robust arguments of the past or to the evolving problems of the present. On 
the other hand, that economic theory which relates to contemporary opinions upon matters of 
national policy is usually far too complex, and always too controversial, to receive adequate treat- 
ment in a textbook. It is a matter for debate among the expert economists in their own highly 
technical journals. For such reasons it seems clear that one criterion of a good general textbook will 
be that it contains the least possible economic theory as such. (pp. 123-24) 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY EXTRA-MURAL PROGRAM IN POLITICS 


Following up earlier departmental programs in the social sciences and education 
for visitation and observation of institutions, the School of Social Sciences, Colgate 
University, Rodney L. Mott, Director, announces a more extensive program during 
1935-1936. A limited number of superior students in Politics may elect work for one 
term to be done in Washington, D.C., under the direction of staff members, with study 
through observation, supplemented by readings and seminar reports. The general 
program ‘American National Government” includes a seminar in ‘‘Political Process,’’ 
another in “Administration,” and a course in “Latin American History.” Regular 
credit up to and including 15 hours will be granted to students who complete the 
required work and pass seminar examinations. 


History MuSEUM 


The Department of Social Studies of the Indiana State Teachers College, under 
the general direction of Dr. Waldo F. Mitchell, Head of the Department, recently 
organized a temporary history museum. Students, faculty members, and others were 
asked to lend articles for a week's exhibit. A great number and variety of articles were 
brought in, and much interest was created. The project was attempted with the purpose 
of showing objectively the changes in our civilization in Indiana during the past two 
centuries, as far as such articles as tools, weapons, legal documents, paper money, 
household articles, and other such things can indicate changes in civilization. Educa- 
tionally, the project seemed successful, and its development illustrated a useful form 
of codperation of students, faculty, and townspeople. 
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EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 


The Radio Institute of the Audible Arts (80 Broadway, New York City), founded 
by the Philco Radio and Television Corporation, with Pitts Sanborn, Director, is pub- 
lishing a series of brochures in attractive format dealing with current pertinent materials 
on educational broadcasting. Another series of folders includes forthcoming talks, mu- 
sical programs, and the like with brief commentaries. 


EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 


The March number of Educational Method is devoted to ‘Education for Leisure,”’ 
with a series of articles on the museum, radio, motion picture, industrial arts and hobbies 
in relation to school activities. Social-studies teachers will be interested in articles by 
Mary Harden on school excursions in the social studies and by John W. Studebaker 
on the Des Moines public forums. The entire number is suggestive for teachers of 
civics. There is a bibliography. 

BUILDING AMERICA 


“Building America,” the series of picture texts and photographic studies sponsored 
by The Society for Curriculum Study, announces new titles for the Autumn on “Food,” 
“Men and Machines,” ‘“Transportation,” and “Health,” with other titles to follow for 
the second term of the school year, 1935-36. The first title in the series, “Housing,” 
was issued several months ago. For further information and prices, write Building 
America, 425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 


A New MAGAZINE 


The first number of Three Americas, a magazine about Latin America for English- 
speaking readers, has been published. It is sponsored by The Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America, with Hubert Herring, Editor; Herbert Weinstock, 
Managing Editor. The first number is concerned mainly with Mexico. The subscription 
rate is $1.00 per year. Address, Vica de Iturbe, Business Manager, Apartado 1521, 
Mexico, D.F. 

EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES 


Teachers working with motion-picture films suitable for use in connection with 
instruction in the social studies may be interested in the 35-page catalog entitled 
Motion Pictures of the World and Its Peoples issued by International Educational Pic- 
tures, Inc., 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. Full details on rental charges and 
costs of transportation will be furnished upon request; enclose 30 cents for a copy 
of the catalog which is published semi-annually. 














National Council for the Social Studies 


Department of Social Studies of the National Education Association 


DENVER, COLORADO 
First Session, Monday, July 1, 1935 


2:00 P.M. “Youth Problems of Today.” 
Joint meeting with the Department of Secondary Education. 


3:00 P.M. ‘Contributions of the Social Studies to the Solution of Youth Prob- 

lems of Today.” 

Presiding: Roy O. Hughes, Department of Curriculum Study, 
Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Vice-President, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 

Ruth West, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Washington. 
“A Background of Significant Information.” 

Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘A Social, Economic, and Political Philosophy.” 

George W. Rosenlof, Teachers College, University of Nebraska. 


“An Inspiration Toward Worthy Character and Good Citi- 
zenship.” 


Jack Smith, North High School, Denver, Colorado. “What the 
Social Studies Have Done for Me.” 


Second Session, Tuesday, July 2, 1935 


2:00 P.M. “Looking Toward a Practical Program.” 

Presiding: Mary E. Christy, North High School, Denver, Colorado. 

Elene M. Michell, State Teachers College, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. ‘Recent Experimentation in Social Studies Teaching.” 

John A. Sexson, Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena, California. 
“A School Administrator's Proposals for a Program.” 

Mary M. Balch, Public Schools, Tucson, Arizona. “Making the 
Program Fit the Need of Individual Pupils.” 

Earle Rugg, State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. “Ideals for 
the Future Development of the Social-Studies, Program.” 
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Book Reviews and Book Notes 


The Colonial Period of American History. Vol. 1, The Settlements. By Charles M. 

Andrews. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. Pp. xiv, 551. $4.00. 

No other American historian of our day, unless it be Frederick Jackson Turner, 
has so greatly influenced the study of a major phase of our history as Charles M. 
Andrews, the dean of colonial historians. This first volume of his magnum opus will 
prove an indispensable aid and guide to all students of the colonial period. Its signifi- 
cance, however, is much broader than that of even the most comprehensive and up-to- 
date manual, for it delivers a telling blow to that over-emphasis of the Turner thesis 
against which numerous protests have of recent years been raised. Turner through his 
stimulating studies of the influence of the frontier in American history, whether 
purposely or not, encouraged an entire generation of historians to view our history 
from within. Andrews in his approach to our earliest origins, where the real roots of 
the problem lie, seeks a greater appreciation of our place in relation to the expansion 
of European civilization and of our indebtedness to economic, political, and cultural 
movements not altogether indigenous to this continent. 

The cardinal factor through the first century and a half of American history was 
the fact that we were a part of the British world. England was the heart and center of 
that community, and it is from the English end that the author approaches the study 
of the colonial period. Nor does he overlook, as have some of his predecessors, the 
equally significant fact that the American colonies were only one part of England's 
outlying possessions. The scope of his inquiry has been broadened to include all 
English colonies in the West, and among the most valuable chapters in this volume 
are those relating the early history of Bermuda, whose development offers interesting 
parallels to the growth of Virginia and of New England. Discarding the customary 
colonial viewpoint for the central point of vantage in England, and looking forward 
from the earliest dawning of the modern period of European expansion rather than 
backward from the American Revolution, Andrews has presented a truly new history 

‘of American settlement. For though the thesis is not new, largely because of his own 
previous writings, it has fittingly remained for him to make the first comprehensive 
study of the American colonies from that point of view. 

The result is eminently satisfactory. There is a wealth of new material and of new 
interpretation, partly the result of a broader view of the problem and partly the product 
of an unusually thorough investigation of the historical records. To specialists in the 
field his crowded footnotes, supporting and elaborating upon the text, or offering 
extremely useful bibliographical suggestions, will provide very nearly the most inter- 
esting reading in the book. Others will find that a clear, crisp style lends freshness, 
vigor, and movement to a story that is not written for specialists alone. 

In an informative discussion of the growing commercial activities of the English 
people, particular attention is directed to the structure and organization of the business 
community, a study which proves of increasing value in the clarification of the methods 
and agencies relied upon in the work of colonization. Among the best chapters are those 
on Virginia, their value being derived largely from a transference of the focal point 
from Jamestown to the company in London. Especially interesting in his discussion of 
the establishment of representative government in the colony, and of the steps by 
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which it was made secure following the company’s fall in 1624. Attention to unsuc- 
cessful efforts at colonization in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, and in New England 
prior to the great migration, adds clarity and meaning to the most convincing analysis 
of the factors at play in the formation of the Massachusetts Bay Company and the 
transfer of its charter to New England that the reviewer has read. 

Full attention to Maryland and the West Indies may be expected in another 
volume. The author is concerned here primarily, we think, with the origins, the methods, 
and the nature of English colonization in the first half of the seventeenth century. And 
though he follows a general chronological pattern, he does not seek to include every- 
thing that happened within a set span of years, nor to bring his volume to a neat 
ending at some set date. Rather, he does something much more valuable in solving 
several heretofore unsettled problems, in demonstrating the essential unity that links 
together many scattered adventures, and in revealing more fully the human aspirations 
that drove the adventurers on at the risk of fortune and of life to some of the more 
notable achievements of modern history. The succeeding volumes of the work will 
be awaited with anticipation. 

New York University WESLEY FRANK CRAVEN 


James G. Blaine: A Political Idol of Other Days. By David Saville Muzzey. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 1934. Pp. xi, 514. $4.00. 

“The biographer of James G. Blaine,” says Muzzey, “is confronted at the outset 
with a startling paradox. Here is a man who for more than a score of years was the 
acknowledged leader of the Republican Party and the most conspicuous figure in 
American political life.’’ It was widely predicted at his death (in 1893) that he would 
go down in history as the central figure of his time, that he had “carved his name on 
the rock of enduring fame’’ along with Lincoln and Grant. ‘'This generation,” said one 
orator, “is too near to the days of Blaine to do him full justice. His is a fame that will 
grow with time.” Yet the funeral orations had scarcely ceased when “the curtain of 
night” drew its veil over the once famous ‘‘Plumed Knight,” a veil that grew ever 
more opaque in the after years. The author was ‘‘astonished” in his ‘conversations with 
many friends in the preparation of this book, not only at the lack of knowledge of 
Blaine’s career but also at the indifference shown toward it.’’ Some thought of him 
only as “the man ‘who wrote the Mulligan letters’ or called the Democrats the party 
of ‘rum, Romanism and rebellion’ or ridiculed Roscoe Conkling as a ‘turkey-gobbler’.”’ 
One friend advised him to hurry his biography of Blaine, ‘because he is being rapidly 
forgotten.” 

Professor Muzzey finds ‘‘the true key’’ to both Blaine’s weakness and his strength, 
and hence to the paradox, in his extreme "party devotion.” An ardent Republican from 
the time when the party was first nationally launched in 1856 he soon became its 
recognized leader in his adopted State of Maine and afterwards in the nation. His 
fetishism was outstanding even in that era when partisan feeling was so intense. 
He could conceive of Liberal Republicans, Independents, and Mugwumps only as 
renegades whose apostasy was little short of treason. For to him, Republicanism was 
practically synonymous with Americanism. He may have been personally friendly with 
individual Democrats, and even Southerners, but he could never believe that their 
party, or their section, could be trusted. Both were tainted with sedition in his mind, 
and Blaine was above all a patriot. ‘For him the G.O.P. was always the party of union, 
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freedom, enlightenment and virtue. . . . The zeal and eloquence with which he propa- 
gated this doctrine’’ made him the idol of millions. But fame attained on such a basis 
would not long outlast the heat of political campaigns. 

Yet Blaine does not deserve the degree of oblivion into which he has fallen. If on 
the one hand he represented a type of politician whose loss is not to be mourned, on the 
other he sometimes exhibited qualities of genuine statesmanship. His outstanding public 
service “was his encouragement of closer political and commercial relations between the 
United States and the republics of Latin-America.”” In his brief tenure as Secretary of 
State under Garfield he invited the codperation of ‘the nations south of the Rio Grande” 
in a move to transform the unilateral Monroe Doctrine into a genuine Pan-Americanism. 
This proved abortive because of the assassination of Garfield and the failure of Arthur 
to retain Blaine in his cabinet or to encourage his policies. But he returned to the issue 
with a more mature philosophy when he again headed the State Department under 
Harrison, eight years later. Though an ardent protectionist, and partly responsible for 
his party’s spirited acceptance of Cleveland’s challenge on this issue, he seems to have 
sensed (some ten years earlier than McKinley) that Clay's American System was a 
thing of the past; that American producers could not entirely depend upon the domestic 
market. A way out might be found in reciprocal trade agreements with Latin-American 
countries. Again, his policies did not materialize, but they are strangely remindful of 
much more recent efforts along similar lines. Another outlet for the nation’s surplus 
and for the development of its world-wide political as well as economic prestige lay in 
playing the game of the New Imperialism. And for better or for worse, Blaine was an 
imperialist and an advocate of a “spirited foreign policy.” 

From 1876 to 1892 Blaine was at least a potential candidate for the Presidency. 
Throughout the period, he was the outstanding leader of his party, but he was actually 
its candidate only in 1884. Among the reasons for his failure to achieve this cherished 
goal was his alleged complicity in the scandals of the Grant administrations. As to the 
Credit Mobilier affair, Muzzey says that ‘‘Blaine’s treatment of the men who proffered 
it [the stock] was, to say the least, indulgent. He must have known that Ames was 
not making gifts of stock which paid fabulous dividends to members of Congress 
without expecting favors in return. Yet he went out of his way to give his private 
sympathy and public approval to his fellow Congressmen under suspicion, and even 
to Ames himself.’ As to the stock in the Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad (the case 
in which the Mulligan letters figured), Blaine was neither frank nor truthful in his 
dramatic defense of himself before Congress and the public, and yet any guilt that 
may have been his in the matter was not proportionate to the widespread opprobrium 
which it brought him. In the Mugwump campaign of 1884, he recognized too late the 
damaging effects of the Reverend Burchard’s alliteration that the Democratic party 
stood for ‘rum, Romanism and rebellion.”” And so the most prominent Republican in a 
dominantly Republican era lost his best chance of attaining the Presidency. 

The author has not attempted a “life and times’’ (he has written of the “times” 
elsewhere), but he has produced a political biography which in the light of available 
evidence seems to be definitive. 

Woman's College of the University of North Carolina A. M. ARNETT 


Euro pe—Its History and World Relationships, 1789-1933. By Arthur H. Noyes. Bos- 
ton, New York, etc.: D. C. Heath & Co., 1934. Pp. xv, 698. $3.72. 
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European Civilization and Politics. By Erik Achorn. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 

1934. Pp. xxiii, 879. $4.00. 

The new demands on college textbooks in modern history confront authors with 
an awkward choice. Recent happenings must be noted ; economic, social and intellectual 
change must be recorded; the world at large rather than Europe alone must be sur- 
veyed. Is, then, the volume to be enlarged, or part of the traditional political content 
eliminated, or are both the old and the new to be condensed, shorn of detail, reduced 
to rapid summary ? 

Professor Noyes, who in the years prior to his untimely death last December 
taught first at the University of Michigan and then at the Ohio State University, has 
chosen to condense. His title, foreword, and the last third of his narrative recognize 
the world community ; occasional chapters and sections direct attention to ‘the essential 
elements in our social, intellectual, economic, [and] religious,” as well as our political, 
systems. But it must be said that political history predominates heavily, and that the 
effort to describe ‘the forces, influences, and causes that have motivated events; the 
principles, ideas, and ideals associated with them; and the significance and consequences 
of historical happenings,” has fallen victim to an unwillingness to eliminate political 
content and to a strict organization by periods and countries. 

Professor Noyes has surveyed the eighteenth century and Napoleonic era in 124 
pages; the developments in five major states are summarized first for the period 1815 
1848 and then, in two chapters for cach of these states, for the years 1848-1914, ‘Then 
Spain, Portugal, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and Scandinavia are allotted chapters 
of three to seven pages cach; the Ottoman Empire and Balkans receive somewhat fuller 
treatment. The accounts of the eighteenth century of the French Revolution, of England 
from 1815 to 1848, and of France and Germany from 1871 to 1914, while brief, are 
well-rounded. Space is found for mention of the feminist, labor, and peace move- 
ments, and for treatments of economic and intellectual internationalism, with men 
tion of increased travel and international sports. There are valuable brief chapters on 
political and social ideals prior to 1850 and on social development since that year. 

Since so many topics are treated Dr. Noyes has been forced to eliminate detail. 
Sometimes, as in much of the section on the intellectual activity of the cighteenth 
century, in the page devoted to inventors of carly textile machinery, and in the para 
graph listing nineteenth-century literary figures in England, the result is bleak catalog 
irig. The mere naming of Heine, Uhland, Eichendorff, Hebbel, Ludwig, Borne, and 
Gutzkow in a paragraph on German intellectual progress is neither illuminating nor 
inspiring. Again, outstanding personalities are, if not ignored, at least not developed. 
Mazzini, Marx, Gladstone, and Napoleon III perhaps fare best, though even they are 
barely sketched. 

The lack of detail, failure to develop personalities, and an organization around 
states rather than such movements as the industrial revolution, the development of 
nationalism, and the growth of democracy, will impair the usefulness of Dr. Noyes’ 
volume to secondary-school teachers. Nor will the sixteen pages of book lists at the end 
of the volume, recording only the author, title, and publication date, without comment 
or evaluation, aid those not otherwise familiar with the literature of modern history 
Neither the style nor the maps requires special comment. Pen and ink drawings of 


89 portraits are reproduc ed in somewhat casual order, 
Dr. Achorn has written a longer book than Dr. Noyes. Not only are there 731 
pages of text but the pages are substantially larger. Achorn is chiefly concerned with 
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European affairs, though Asia, Africa and Australia are not entirely neglected. He 
recognizes the importance of recent events and devotes more than 350 pages of text 
and appendix to the period since 1914. Equally bold is his effort to make a “synthesis 
along the line of the New History.” 

Political history is not slighted; national development, imperialist expansion, the 
development of English democracy, and pre-war diplomacy are treated crisply but 
as fully as has been customary in most textbooks. The post-war chapters are largely 
political. In addition, however, Dr. Achorn has included full and effective treatments 
of intellectual and economic development before 1815, and during both the nineteenth 
and the twentieth centuries: science and invention in a great range of areas; agricultural, 
industrial and commercial progress; social reformers; religion in the modern world— 
all these are surveyed before the volume concludes with some final questions as to the 
meaning and significance of modern activity and achievement. 

Dr. Achorn’s preface declares his primary purpose to be the production of an 
“entertaining as well as informing” account of modern times. Without altogether sub- 
scribing to his strictures on all previous treatments, it must be agreed that he has written 
an unusually readable text. The narrative moves on briskly; detail is employed effec- 
tively, and characterizations are generally excellent; the exposition of ideas is clear. 
Room is found for quotations, some of them not brief. The illustrations are well- 
chosen and add to the volume. The appendices include a valuable 20-page chronological 
table, tables of European states and colonial empires with population and area statistics, 
the text of the Covenant of the League of Nations, and some other documents. The 
48-page bibliography is excellent; asterisks are judiciously employed, and titles on 
economic and social history and such aspects as medicine, invention, religion, philoso- 
phy, and current history are cited. 

A reviewer can always quarrel with statements so brief as to seem misleading, with 
the omission or inclusion of topics or details, and with judgments and opinions, but this 
reviewer yields such rights. It may be appropriate to observe that college instructors 
might find in so full a textbook an embarrassment of riches. Dr. Achorn has, however, 
produced a readable, informing, and stimulating volume, to which busy secondary- 
school teachers, whose graduate study may not have been recent, and who must take 
economic, cultural, and recent history into account, should be glad to turn. 

Teachers College, Columbia University ERLING M. HuNT 


The Cambridge Shorter History of India. By J. Allan, Sit Wolseley Haig, and H. H. 
Dodwell. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xxi, 970. $4.00. 


This volume is not, as might have been expected, a mere résumé of the six volume 
Cambridge History of India now in course of publication, but a separately prepared 
synthesis by three hands. Mr. J. Allan, Keeper of the Coin Department of the British 
Museum, has written the section on Hindu and Buddhist India which forms a little 
over a fifth of the volume. Sir Wolseley Haig, editor of corresponding volumes of the 
larger history, has written on the Muslim period, to which about 30 per cent of the 
space is allotted. Professor H. H. Dodwell, also editor of the two volumes on British 
India in the larger history, has edited this single volume and has written something 
over the latter half of it, which deals with the modern period. The Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press has done its part by including 21 maps along with the text, and by a 
combination of good paper, printing, binding and low price which must be called 
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remarkable. For instance, the type of the index is so little smaller than that of the text 
that although it is only of names, it extends to 62 pages. 

The history is avowedly political history and some of it closely approaches the 
chronicle despite real skill in proportions. The total product is a readily usable manual 
of reference, in which outstanding individuals and events rather than populations and 
economic trends receive careful allotments of space. In some ways the tentative, yet 
consistently interpretative tone of the first section for which the evidence is largely 
inferential from archaeology and literature, makes it the most readable and stimulating. 
The character of British social and economic enterprises, particularly after 1858, and 
the motives of Indian critics of British administration between 1896 and 1919, give 
some living substance to the last section, although it is pretty heavily administrative 
history. The middle section is very arid going except to one interested in the personalities 
and ideas of the Muslim princes. It may be that because of the dearth of records we 
shall never have a history of the peoples of India and of their ways of life. Yet it is 
impossible not to wish for more of the economic and social foundations for the vast 
manipulations of men and territory which are concisely recorded in these pages. 

Columbia University J. B. BREBNER 


Curzon: The Last Phase 1919-1925. By Harold Nicolson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1934. Pp. xvi, 416. $4.50. 

This volume is the third of a trilogy in which the author has tried to illustrate 
the transition from pre-war to post-war British diplomacy. For his first volume, he 
chose as central figure his father, Lord Charnock; and in the second, Woodrow Wilson. 
This method has great advantages in simplifying a tangled scene as it appeared to 
one man and to the author observing him. Its natural defects arise from the necessarily 
slighter attention to other men and other views. It might be added, for those who have 
read the remarkable little essay on Curzon’s non-official personality in the author's 
Some People, that the present volume does not neglect the facets of Curzon’s paradoxical 
personality which made him so lovable to his intimate associates. 

The affairs of 1919 to 1925 are grouped for discussion here under the Eastern 
Question, Persia, Egypt, the Conference period, Reparations, Turkish resurgence and 
the Lausanne negotiations. The theme is the decline of authority in British foreign 
policy from 1919 to 1923 and the beginnings of its recovery at Lausanne. Attendant 
on this narrative of events is the almost equally stressed study of the defects in 
Curzon’s character and equipment which made him accept most humiliating treatment 
from Lloyd George and fail to transmute his usually correct judgments into active 
policies and to impose them on his Government. In his analysis of Curzon, Nicolson 
is in some ways more convincing than Lord Ronaldshay, the official biographer. He 
traces the weakness back to Curzon’s expectation that others would accept him at his 
own high valuation and couples that with Curzon’s belief that if he defied Lloyd George 
with the threat of resignation, Lloyd George would accept and direct foreign policy 
himself with disastrous results for Great Britain. 

It is impossible in a brief review either to indicate or to discuss the interpretations 
given by the author of six years of the most complicated international affairs in history. 
His frequent resort to an eye-witness style and to very assured pronouncements may 
irritate some students who have been accustomed to close and cautious argument from 
the documentary sources and who find that necessarily missing here. The answer is 
that the book was written for general reading as an example of the kind of popular 
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education which democratic diplomacy must have behind it. Moreover it contains no 
heinous heresies of interpretation. A more serious criticism, and one to which Lord 
Ronaldshay’s two volumes are also open, is that it practically ignores the post-war shift 
in international preoccupation from Europe to the Pacific. In 1921, Curzon’s and Great 
Britain’s Far Eastern policy made a sharp change of direction with the termination 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, as subsequent events have amply proved. European 
affairs were too close to Mr. Nicolson, as they were to Curzon and Ronaldshay, for 
that to find a place in this book. 

It seems probably that the ‘'terminal essay’ on the science or art of diplomacy in 
our days may be the most valued and most read part of the trilogy on which it is a 
commentary. It is fresh and original in its differentiations between policy and negotia- 
tion, politicians and diplomatists, and sensible in its recommendations and prophecies. 
It is Open to serious question in one regard, however, when it stresses democratic 
diplomacy and internationalism in a world of dictatorship and economic nationalisms. 
Arguments over that kind of optimistic faith should not, however, detract from the 
enjoyment and appreciation of the views of a serious, close student of diplomacy 
since 1870. 

Columbia University J. B. BREBNER 


Mobilizing for Chaos. The Story of the New Propaganda. By O. W. Riegel. New 

Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. Pp. 231. $2.50. 

This well-written, well-documented little book affords a bird's-eye view of the 
methods used by governments, associations, and individuals to influence public opinion 
and public thought, especially along nationalistic lines. Such a study of necessity 
involves a consideration of the part played by censorship in the coloring, falsifying, 
and hiding of news items. The author, formerly on the European staff of the Chicago 
Tribune and the New York Daily News, and now Director of Journalism at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, has had ample opportunity to come into contact with many 
of the conditions which he describes. 

The eight chapters of the volume are crammed with examples of the control, use, 
and misuse of every conceivable form of communication and public education. Every 
phase of the “trade in propaganda, more subtle, more dangerous, than the trade in 
guns,” is analyzed and illustrated. Unusual as the procedure may be, there is no better 
way to indicate the scope of the book than to list some of the diverse and interesting 
items which appear in the index: advertising, All-America Cables Company, Anglo- 
American Press Club, “beam” wireless, Carl Schurz Foundation, Carnegie Endowment, 
code language, diplomatic protection of foreign correspondents, Eiffel Tower radio 
station, Federation of French Alliances, freedom of the press, General Electric Com- 
pany, Floyd Gibbons, W. R. Hearst, Italian steamship line, “jamming” radio broad- 
casts, KDKA, League of Nations press relations, Ivy Lee, libel of nations, Marconi, 
newspaper embargoes, news-gathering agencies, press associations and bureaus, radio 
censorship, religion, schools of journalism, sensationalism, W. B. Shearer, United Fruit 
Company, Vatican City, Western Union, news control during World War, etc., etc. 

Although the publisher's blurb refers to the book as “quiet,” the one real criticism 
of it would seem to be that both its title and tone are somewhat alarmist in nature. But 
it serves a useful and interesting function and should enjoy popular approval. 

Columbia University WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM 
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Redirecting Education. Vol. 1. The United States. Edited by Rexford G. Tugwell and 
Leon H. Keyserling. New York: Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. xii, 278. 
$3.00. 


Growing out of the Columbia College experimental work in the social sciences, the 
authors of these essays have attempted to canvass and to re-assess their experience in 
terms of contemporary realities. In a series of four essays written in 1932, Mr. Tugwell 
traces the objectives of instruction in the social sciences in the past, with their individ- 
ualistic stress and with the eventual displacement of emphasis on the perpetuation of 
the great tradition by a desire for learning and research. He outlines the need for and 
conditions of the re-definition of objectives. While opposing indoctrination as sponsored 
by Counts, he considers the function of education in relation to social problems in 
terms of interactions between society and education, without either being considered 
paramount or instrumental to the other. 

Tracing the traditional liberal education with its lack of systematic attention to the 
social sciences, Keyserling describes proposals, plans, and newer programs in the social 
sciences. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., in two essays on “Economics in the College,’’ de- 
scribes major trends in economics and business, and their impact upon courses and 
instruction in economics. Charles Woolsey Cole, in two compact and fruitful essays on 
“History in the College,’ exposes with a trenchant pen current fallacies and miscon- 
ceptions of history, with resulting errors in instruction. He restates succinctly the 
objectives of instruction in history couched in a forward-looking conception of con- 
temporary society. In two essays on “Political Science in the College,’ Joseph Mc- 
Goldrick surveys dominant political attitudes in conflict with the expanding réle of 
government, and contributes an incisive though brief discussion of problems of patron- 
age as they affect personnel in government. He criticizes current fictions in government, 
inadequacies in current textbooks, and the political attitudes of students. 

One might be inclined to say that this volume should be required reading for 
social-studies teachers in secondary schools, especially for those teachers of uncertain 
background and point of view in content. But such a suggestion might result in a 
failure to read a very useful and suggestive series of essays, which the alert teacher 
will enjoy. 


The Dictionary of Dates, Vols. I and II. By Helen Rex Keller. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1934. Pp. xii, 958; viii, 753. $15.00. 

In these two volumes, the author has assembled the most comprehensive and 
systematic collection of materials in print. Volume I, subtitled ‘The Old World,” 
covers Europe, Africa, Asia, Australia, and Oceania, with sub-divisions for different 
nations, dependencies, colonies, and mandates. The volume is based on Hadyn’s 
Dictionary of Dates, expanded to include more materials on international phases and 
relations, as well as other sources used as a basis of checking and verification. Volume II, 
“The New World,” is devoted to the Western Hemisphere, from its discovery and 
exploration to the present time. 

The plan for presentation, double-column paging throughout, includes for each 
country, territory, or people a compact and informing introduction ; for earlier periods, 
the year—if important, including month and day—is followed by the event; while for 
later periods the year is centered and followed by specific dates, either month or month 
and day. In many instances involving important changes in statutes, bases of represen- 
tation in legislative bodies, and the like, principal provisions and features are sum- 
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marized in compact form. Dynasties, rulers, kings, presidents, and other important 
officials are listed as of 1930, unless otherwise indicated. A separate listing for the 
Congress is provided in the data on the United States. 

Emphasis throughout the volume is placed on the period since 1800; more than 
five pages are devoted to England before 1800, but only one-half page is included for 
Greece and the same allotment of space for China prior to this date. On the other 
hand, the lists for modern periods and events, especially the sections dealing with the 


World War and later events are unusually full, and cannot be found in such complete 
form elsewhere. There is no index. 


American State Government and Administration. By Austin F. MacDonald. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1934. Pp. xili, 839. $3.75. 


With the impact of the depression and the influences operating under the ‘““New 
Deal,” new and pressing problems and difficulties are faced by state governments, not 
only with respect to the usual functions and responsibilities, but also in changing rela- 
tions with the federal and local governments. In this volume the author traces briefly 
the development of state governments from the colonial period, with due attention 
to the formation of state constitutions, and the organization and separation of gov- 
ernmental powers. But state administration receives the major consideration and allot- 
ment of space, with individual chapters devoted not only to the merit system, expendi- 
tures, revenue, and law enforcement, but also to correction, charity, education, highways, 
health, and natural resources. The relations of the state to business and labor are 
treated in two chapters, with emphasis on the administrative problems involved. The 
perplexing problems of state control over local government are considered, together 
with chapters on city and county governments. 

The presentation is primarily factual and realistic, with the interpretation of 
principles in the light of facts, practices, and changing situations. The multiplicity 
of administrative procedures in the different states is not permitted to confuse the 
reader on the major issues and principles of administration. Each chapter includes a 
list of problems and a complete list of references. A model state constitution, a table 
of cases, and a comprehensive index are useful aids. With its emphasis on administra- 
tion, this book is an essential volume for teachers of government in the senior high 
school. Duplicate copies for classroom libraries will also be useful, especially since state 


government in its administrative aspects is treated inadequately in so many secondary- 
school textbooks. 


The Study of International Relations in the United States: Survey for 1934. Edited 
by Edith E. Ware. New York: Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. xviti, 503. 
$3.50. 


Published for the American National Committee on Intellectual Codperation of 
the League of Nations, with an Introduction by James T. Shotwell, Chairman of the 
Committee, this volume presents in compast form the wide range of institutional, re- 
search, and extramural activities of universities, colleges, secondary schools, institutes 
and councils on foreign relations, learned societies and scientific organizations, women’s 
groups, and religious groups. 

Teachers of the social studies will be interested in the chapter on the “Study of 
International Relations in the Schools,” while college instructors will find useful and 
pertinent discussions of courses, programs, research activities, and opportunities for 
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study on Latin America, Canadian-American relations, the Pacific area, economics, 
international law, and international relations. There is a comprehensive index-directory. 
Readers will be indebted to the editor, who has succeeded in condensing and organizing 
an enormous amount of material for systematic presentation. The volume furnishes a 
base line of reference for the possible codrdination of activities of a multiplicity of 
organizations, as well as for subsequent surveys. 


Children, Young People and Unemployment. A series of Enquiries into the Effects 
of Unemployment on Children and Young People. Parts II, III. Geneva (15, Rue 
Levrier) : The Save the Children International Union, 1933, 1934. Pp. 98, 110. 
(New York, 156 Fifth Avenue: International Save the Children Fund of America. 
$1.75.) 

These brochures conclude an invaluable survey of conditions in fourteen coun- 
tries, together with a seperate investigation of the relation between unemployment and 
prostitution of young girls. The conclusions are not pleasant reading. All the reports 
stress the serious harm to children in the changed home atmosphere, “charged with 
despair and exasperation,” with the dangers to the home increased when children look 
to outside agencies for food and clothing. ‘Some children grow absolutely self-centered, 
others apathetic, others again are filled with the spirit of self-sacrifice, anxious to take 
their school-meal home in spite of being themselves famished, or breaking the law in 
order to help” (p. 308). Reports are conflicting regarding the effects on the quality 
of school work, but the schools generally have taken over many functions not ordinarily 
regarded as a part of their activities. Mental and moral deterioration are faced, with an 
“enormous increase in begging and the general laxity of morals among young people.” 
The unemployment of young people “is an extremely grave menace to our social 
system’’ ; work or Labor Service in some form, preferably on a voluntary basis, is recom- 
mended, but even this can be of little use after the deterioration of youth has set in. 


Survey of Contemporary Economics. Edited by Norman S. Buck. New York: Thomas 

Nelson & Sons, 1934. Pp. xvi, 846. $3.00. 

This is an extremely useful book for the teacher of current economics and history. 
The editor has chosen, mainly from the New York Times and publications associated 
with it, descriptive articles, chronological tables, acts, and critical discussions, all related 
to the proceeding reorganization of American economic life. The havoc of the de- 
pression and the efforts of government to mend things in industry, agriculture, bank- 
ing, foreign trade, transportation, labor relations, and finance are set out in vivid facts, 
at your finger tips. The book is the first of a promised annual series of its kind. 

Columbia University GeEorGE S. MITCHELL 


Metropolis: An American City in Photographs. By Agnes Rogers and Frederick Lewis 

Allen. New York: Harper & Bros., 1934. $3.00. 

Unlike The American Procession compiled previously by the authors in order 
to recreate pictorially the life of the past four or five decades, the 215 photographs in 
this volume are concerned with New York City and its environs at the present time. It 
is no ordinary book of photographs; all are related to phases of the life of New Yorkers, 
and Edward M. Weyer, the photographer, stands revealed as one who has an insight 
into the ways people live, work, and play. The plan of organization of the photographs 
begins with early morning and covers a twenty-four-hour period, with compact and 
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informing commentaries by Mr. Allen. While concerned with New York City, the 
volume depicts patterns and processes of living more or less common to all cities. Teach- 
ers of the social studies, especially civics and modern problems, will find this book a 
convenient aid, and pupils will probably gain more real impressions from some of these 
photographs than from pages of cold type. 


The Sales Tax in the American States. By R. M. Haig and C. Shoup. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. xxv, 833. $4.50. 

The depression has led nearly half the states to adopt sales taxes, and in others 
the movement for the tax is a lively issue. Through the agency of the Social Science 
Research Council a sizeable staff collected in 1933 and 1934 the facts of the taxes and 
the public's reaction toward them, and put its findings into this convenient and com- 
prehensive volume. The sales tax is being currently debated in the schools. Winning 
teams will almost certainly have got their arguments out of this book. 

GEORGE S. MITCHELL 


The Control of Radio (Public Policy Pamphlets No. 10). By Jerome G. Kerwin. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. iv, 27. 

Following a brief sketch of the development of radio and its promotion and con- 
trol for profit by different organizations, the author describes briefly the systems for 
the control and regulation of radio by other countries. The problems and difficulties of 
radio control in the United States, with a brief analysis of complaints on the present 


system, are outlined. Teachers and senior high-school pupils will find the pamphlet 
helpful. 


The State and Economic Life. League of Nations Sixth International Studies Confer- 
ence. Paris: International Institute of Intellectual Codperation, 1934. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation. Pp. xviii, 422. 

Reasonable and candid discussion of the workings of the revolution in national 
economic systems now going forward in the leading countries is not easily found. This 
volume contains a series of arguments about state intervention made by a picked 
body of scholars; memoranda summarizing the position in the leading countries of 
Europe and in America; and reviews by rapporteurs of the facts and opinions brought 
out in the second study conference on this subject, meeting in London at the beginning 
of the summer of 1933. The central problem, lucidly analyzed from both sides, is 
fascism versus the liberal democratic state. 

GEORGE S. MITCHELL 


History of the United States. By Carl Russell Fish in association with Howard E. Wil- 
son. New York: American Book Co., 1934. Pp. Ixxii, 810. $2.12. 

Earlier editions of this textbook have been reworked and the volume has been 
entirely rewritten. The organization is in terms of six units and thirty-six chapters. The 
unit idea, as adapted here, includes an over-view for a series of chapters, combined 
with a series of generalizations to be developed later in the chapters, and a diversified 
series of reading references. While the plan of organization follows a general chrono- 
logical pattern, the book is not over-organized. Social and economic phases receive 
a relatively large amount of space and form an integral part of the organization of 
materials. Approximately forty per cent of the book is allotted to the period since 
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1865, with about one-fifth devoted to the present century. Pedagogical aids, in addition 
to those mentioned above, include: for each chapter, study exercises for both the text- 
book and the basic library, special projects; for each unit, a series of review questions 
and exercises ; a 27-page chronological outline, and tabular views of states and presiden- 
tial administrations. 


American Social Problems. By Walter Greenwood Beach and Edward Everett Walker. 
Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 1934. Pp. ix, 391. 
$2.10. 


Following a presentation of the geographical setting, human nature, and cultural 
factors in relation to group life, the authors, under the heading, “Problems of Social 
Change and Adjustment,”’ consider population, rural and urban problems, immigration, 
the negro, health, the wage-earner, the family and welfare of children, poverty and 
dependency, and crime. In planning for the future of society, the rdles of education 
and science are surveyed. Social change is stressed throughout; situations involving 
cultural lag, rather than stereotyped content and theories, are utilized to reveal the 
need for flexibility in attitudes and in adjustments during a period in which a mobile 
population is constantly encountering new situations. Suggestions to teachers and pupils, 
and lists of questtons and interesting books, are provided. We believe secondary-school 
pupils will enjoy reading this book because interesting content is not over-organized 
and because the usual pedagogical paraphernalia which threaten to smother so many 
textbooks are omitted. 


Units in World History: Development of Modern Europe. By John T. Greenan and 
J. Madison Gathany. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934. Pp. xiii, 710. 
$1.96. 

The organization of this textbook is in terms of four parts and eighteen ‘‘units,” 
with a view to “teaching ideas, institutions, and movements rather than mere chrono- 
logical facts .. .” (p. vi). The earlier units covering the ancient period are treated 
largely in terms of contributions to civilization; the Christian church, fedualism, the 
organization of government, the crusades, the renaissance, the reformation, the found- 
ing of empires, the growth of democracy in England, and life during the seventeenth 
century bring the book to the third part, ‘Modern Times,” which includes the industrial 
revolution, revolutions beginning with the French and closing with the Russian, na- 
tionalism, and imperialism. The final part deals with war and civilization, the new 
economic revolution and coéperative society, democracy and dictatorship, and recent 
social progress. In their treatment of the modern period, the authors, while retaining 
a chronological order of presentation, bring the materials for each unit up to the present 
time. Many illustrations, some of them from motion pictures, as well as maps, some in 
color, are provided. Pedagogical aids include study outlines, vocabularies, references, 
questions and topics for investigation, activities, and important dates and men. 


Economic Citizenship. By John A. Lapp and A. Franklin Ross. Boston: D. C. Heath 

& Co., 1934. Pp. viii, 305. $1.16. 

This textbook, intended primarily for the ninth grade, is organized in the form 
of six “units” and seventeen chapters. Following three chapters in which the ways 
in which peoples from early times to the present have made a living are described, the 
remainder of the book follows a sort of “‘life cycle.” One prepares for work through 
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obtaining an education and selecting a career, with due attention to success and essential 
qualities related thereto. After one gets a job, he saves and budgets his income, invests 
his savings in banks, buys insurance and a home, and eventually retires. A final chapter, 
somewhat detached from the others, considers the relation of the citizen to the com- 
munity. By means of imaginary letters, the authors turn up some of the ‘‘qualities that 
make for success,” thereby avoiding the pitfall of pious moralizing now found in an 
increasing number of civics textbooks. The style is interesting. Pedagogical aids include 
problems and projects, vocabularies, questions for discussion, suggestions for scrap- 
books, and references for further study. 


World Civilization. By Hutton Webster and Edgar Bruce Wesley. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1934. Pp. xxiv, 844. $2.12. 


In this volume dealing with materials from the earliest times to the present, the 
authors divide twenty-three chapters into nine units. Beginning with two introductory 
chapters in a unit, “The Development of Culture,’ with emphasis on introductory 
anthropological materials, considerable attention is devoted throughout the volume to 
social and economic aspects of history. Approximately forty per cent of the space is 
allotted to the period beginning with the French and industrial revolutions to the present 
time. Pedagogical aids include glossaries, review and discussion questions, projects and 
activities, and selected references, with a bibliography, suggestions for further study, 
and a table of events and dates in appendices. There is a rather comprehensive index. 


The Foundations of American Government: A Textbook in Civics (Revised Edition). 
By Herman A. Spindt and Frederick Lynne Ryan. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1934. Pp. x, 500. $1.80. 


While this revision of a volume intended for use in senior high schools contains 
some material on the last presidential election and the last amendments to the Consti- 
tution, it will hardly help to orient pupils in the tremendous changes in government dur- 
ing recent years. The organization in terms of seven parts and thirty-five chapters, in- 
cluding federal, state, and local governments in the United States, as well as Canada 
and Latin America, is essentially structural in character, with a brief summary treat- 
ment of many topics. Pupils presumably could read the volume without becoming aware 
of the dynamics of government as well as the forces and the many baffling problems 
encountered at the present time. A more realistic approach, for example, would have 
included lobbying as a vital practice influencing modern legislation rather than as a 
phase of public opinion, in which propaganda does not receive consideration. Peda- 
gogical aids include lists of references, projects and questions, and a bibliography. 


Home Room Guidance. By Harry C. McKown. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1934. Pp. xii, 447. $3.00. 

The home room, among others things, is an attempt to recapture some of the values 
of the primary group in the form of face-to-face contacts of the “little red school 
house,” and to afford anchorages for individual pupils in the floating mass of youth 
and the medley of activities and organization of the modern secondary school, fre- 
quently grown to gargantuan proportions. The author discusses the philosophy and 
purpose, the organization and administration, of the home room, with plans, blue- 
prints, and activities for separate home-room programs within the school. Then, turning 
to the pupils, he considers guidance in terms of morals and ethics, citizenship and 
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personal relations, health and thrift, and recreation. Much concrete material in the 
torm of check-lists, guides, tests, and specifications is woven into the discussion. 
Selected references are appended to each chapter. The volume is intended primarily for 
teachers. If it captures the imagination of teachers and helps them to inject the personal 
element into the largely impersonal atmosphere of large secondary schools, thereby 
retrieving some of the “‘lost’’ youth floating through them, such youth should be 
thankful to both author and teachers. 


Medical Care for the Unemployed and Their Families Under the Plan of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. Chicago (850 East 58th Street): American 
Public Welfare Association, 1934. Pp. 28. 

Based on data compiled by Miriam Simons Lueck, this study of a year's experience 
with medical care for the unemployed under the temporary provisions of the FERA is 
concerned with a survey of the extent to which states have codperated, varying pro- 
cedures adopted, the types of and limitations in services rendered, problems and difh- 
culties which have been encountered, and advantages and accomplishments of the pro- 
gram. The first year’s work, despite difficulties and problems revealed, has done much 
to make communities aware that they are responsible for medical aid to their poor 
and for effective supervision and control of such services. The need for a permanent 
medical aid program is evident. Teachers of civics and sociology will find this pamphlet 
useful. 


You and Machines. By William F. Ogburn. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 

Education, 1934. Pp. 55. 

This pamphlet prepared for use in the CCC camps was suppressed by the Di- 
rector, without any adequate reasons that will bear the scrutiny of intelligent persons. 
It is a factual presentation of the introduction of machinery and its effects upon con- 
temporary life, written in an easy style, and illustrated by means of a series of cartoons. 


Education and the Worker-Student. By Jean Carter and Hilda W. Smith. New York 
(302 East 35th Street) : Affiliated Schools for Workers, Inc., 1934. Pp. 72. 25c. 
Teachers of the social studies who have a vision of the untold potential possibilities 

in workers’ education, as well as those whose thinking is not grooved, will find in 

this pamphlet a suggestive and stimulating account of the organization of projects 
and centers, curriculum problems, fields for study, and the like. 











Among the Current Magazines 
GERTRUDE R. B. RICHARDS 


Armstrong, Anne W. ‘The Southern Mountaineers,’ Yale Review, XXIV (Spring, 

1935), 539-554. 

Prohibition, the Repeal, and state-controlled dispensaries have inflicted more 
harm on the southern mountaineer, who profited by moonshine, than has the decay 
of productivity of his land. 

Beals, Carleton. ‘A Self-Sufficient Latin America,” Yale Review, XXIV (Spring, 1935), 

479-497. 

For several generations, the Latin Americans have been divided by race antag- 
onisms. These are now being merged into a new and constructive spirit of nationalism. 

Carlson, Oliver. ‘'Bootlegging Coal,” Harpers Magazine, CLXX (April, 1935), 613- 

622. 

Despair and sheer necessity combined have driven the miners to coal bootlegging. 
They have banded together and formed codperative enterprises which neither the 
mining companies nor the constabulary have been able to control. 

Colony, David Carl. “Dictator Coughlin,” Forum, XCIII (April, 1935), 196-201. 

Coughlin’s aims may be utterly selfless; but it is always dangerous to associate 
revolution with religion in the minds of the masses. The best way out of an em- 
barrassing situation is for the Roman Catholic authorities to state definitely their 
attitude toward this priest. “If religion sanctifies dictatorship, there will unquestion- 
ably be fearful bloody battle.” 

Conant, James Bryant. “Free Inquiry or Dogma,” Atlantic Monthly, CLV (April, 

1935), 436-442. 

While the history of political and of scientific social development has been ade- 
quately written, there is no history of the science of ideas, of general intellectual 
progress. The causes as well as the result of this lack is the absence of all unity in 
the field of intellectual development. 

Crowell, Chester. ‘The Townsend Plan,’ American Mercury, XXXIV (April, 1935), 

456-460. 

Under the Townsend Act, half the national income would be given to 9% of 
the people; inflation and duplicate taxation would cause prices to soar and those 
over 60 would soon be no better off than they are now, while those under 60 would 
be infinitely poorer. 

Dickinson, John. “The Perennial Cry of Bureaucracy,” Yale Review, XXIV (Spring, 

1935), 448-463. 

The problems of increasing population have always tended to give the administra- 
tive department of governments more powers in order to save the time of the 
legislative branches. 

Edson, C. A. “What's to Become of the CCC?” Forum, XCIII (April, 1935), 245- 

247. 


If the CCC is to endure it must become universal and must supply a moral equiva- 
lent for war. 
Goldman, Emma. “There is No Communism in Russia,” American Mercury, XXXIV 
(April, 1935), 383-401. 
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Land, industry, and institutions in Russia are not socialized but nationalized. 
Bolshevism has reversed the relative importance of social classes but has not abolished 
them. 

Green, Horace. ‘General Grant’s Last Stand,” Harpers Magazine, CLXX (April, 

1935), 533-540. 

The difficulties attendant on the writing of his Memoirs were greater than those 
involved in his military campaigns. 

Johnson, Alvin. “Homesteads and Subsistence Homesteads,”” Yale Review, XXIV 

(Spring, 1935), 433-447. 

The homesteader of today has the same opportunity and the same responsibilities 
as his ancestor but he refuses to undergo the hardships attendant on this method of 
social recovery. 

Levy, Newman. “Justice Goes Tabloid,” American Mercury, XXXIV (April, 1935), 

385-392. 

The famous Hauptmann Case pictures American criminal justice with all its 
exaggerations, vulgarities, and unprecedented extra-legal interference, which are 
found on a lesser scale in all jury trials. Yet the law has functioned amid such 
muddle and confusion. 


Lippmann, Walter. “Britain and America,” Foreign Affairs, XIII (April, 1935), 363- 

372. 

The first step in the development of the Anglo-American political codperation is 
the defining of the primary interest of each; as British interests are confined to 
Europe and American to Asia, their spheres of paramount interest are too widely 
separated to make codperation for peace a potent factor. 

Peffer, Nathaniel. ‘Is Capitalism to Blame?’ Harpers Magazine, CLXX (April, 1935), 

549-556. 

The abolition of Capitalism is not enough if we are to recapture the harmony 
and balanced relationship between the component parts of civilization, without 
which no culture can live. 


Russell, Olan D. ‘Japan's War Machine,’ American Mercury, XXIV (April, 1935), 

422-429. 

The Japanese war machine is comparatively independent of Parliamentary con- 
trol; it is animated by a patriotism that approaches religious fanaticism and in its 
organization and personnel is the deadliest machine in the world. 

Stark, Louis. “The American Federation of Labor,” Aélantic Monthly, CLV (April, 

1935), 486-95. 

The present organization of the Federation, the crisis it is facing, and the probable 
weakening of its prerogatives and influence are set forth here. 

Strachey, John. “Should I Be Deported?” Scribner's Magazine, XCVII (April, 1935), 

214-217. 

The predictions made by Marx seventy-five years ago are being fulfilled in this 
generation. Only by rational and scientific methods, based on the right of open dis- 
cussion, can the social stability of civilization be maintained. 

Tugwell, Rexford G. “The Progressive Tradition,” Atlantic Monthly, CLV (April, 

1935), 409-418. 

The New Deal is a protest against the way of life which crumbled in 1929 where- 
in business and political institutions had blasted human life. It is an effort to de- 
termine whether democracy is sufficiently wise, politically, to rearrange social and 
economic situations on terms that are morally satisfying. 
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Wilson, Charles Morrow. Backwoods America. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
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Horlacher, John Perry. The Results of Workmen's Compensation in Pennsylvania (Special Bulletin 
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of Labor and Industry, 1934. Pp. xxiii, 161. 

Horlacher, John Perry. The Results of Workmen's Compensation in Pennsylvania, Statistical Tables 
(Special Bulletin No, 40—Part 1-c. Workmen's Compensation Studies). Harrisburg: Penn- 
sylvania Department of Labor and Industry, 1934. Pp. 238. 

Sweeney, Stephen B. Outline of Needed Changes in the Pennsylvania Workmen's Compensation 
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Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, 1934. Pp. 175. 
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